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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


Four years ago the NEw—Cuurcu REvIEw was established as 
the successor of the Mew-Jerusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. | | 

The Board of Editors, as i enced, has consisted of the Rev. 
Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. 
Messrs. James Reed, Julian K. Smyth, and Samuel M. Warren. 
Their efforts have been cordially and generously seconded by other 
writers in this country and abroad, and the result has been such as 


‘to call out many expressions of approval both within and without 


the special lines of the REVIEw’s activity. | 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
other says: “The NeEw-Cuurcu REvIEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;”’ another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; mee a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its fifth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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Vor. JULY, 1898. [No. 3. 
THE LORD OUR GOD. 


_ WE think of God, perhaps first, as the Creator of the 
universe. Our knowledge of His work as Creator begins 
with the things near at hand — with the trees and the rocks, 
the grass and the flowers, the clouds, the winds, and the 


. rain; to which may be added the brooks and rivers, and — 
the vast expanse of the sea. The thoughts then climb to _ 
the sun and the moon, and away into the depths of the -— 


starry skies. And everywhere we see and feel that the 


3 Maker of these things, though working with thoughts and > a 
4 plans of human interest, is without the finite limitations of = 
men, In the little things—the grass and the flowers — 


there is a perfection of workmanship and a variety of detail 
which distinguish them from all possible works of men. 
And when we ascend to the skies, and consider the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, in vain we try to reach their limits, and 
to conceive adequately their vast masses, their swiftness, the 
paths they traverse, their ceaseless, eternal change and 
growth. The meaning of it all we interpret by our own 
earth, which is the only part that is near enough for us cer- 


tainly to know its purpose. And we assume that the im- a a 
mense universe is made by One who loves men, as the home = 
of men in endless ate and the basis for a limitless a 


heaven of men, 
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Not only as the Creator of men, but as the Teacher of 
men, do we think of God. And we become acquainted with 
the Scriptures which contain His teaching by a process al- 
together parallel to that by which we learn of His creation. 
First we see in them simple stories of every-day life, near 


at hand, quite similar to the incidents of life as we know it. 


Then we see in them the hand of God in His dealings with 
men, and find in them a perfection and a universality unap- 
proachable in any writings of men. We find their com- 
mandments applicable to all men, and covering in briefest 
summary the whole range of human conduct. We find 
their songs fitted as no other songs are fitted to every state 
of penitence and sorrow, of rejoicing and thanksgiving, of 
prayer and praise. And we come to see in their stories 
types of the states of men and of the dealings of God with 
men, applicable to men of every age and every nation. 

And, at length, when opened as to their deeper appli- 
cations to the spiritual states of regenerating men, and 


especially of the Lord’s life with men, we find ourselves 


reaching into unfathomable depths of human possibilities, 


governed by a divine order, looking to a divine, eternal, in- _ 


finite purpose. And that divine purpose is the same as the 
purpose of the creation, namely, an eternally progressing 
heaven of men. They match each to each —the creation 


‘. furnishing the basis from which men may rise heavenward, 


in endlessly varied character and possibilities ; and the Scrip- 
tures containing the truth of life which shall guide their 
progressions, from their earthly basis, forever onward toward 
their divine ideal. 

And once more, we have God manifested to us in our 
Lord, Who is called God-with-us, and the Word made flesh. 
And again we begin our acquaintance with an apparently 
simple story of a human life, touching our lives at surpris- 
ingly many points, increasingly many as we think of it, and 
working out a noble purpose. As we go on we find His 
teaching quite as universal as that of the Ten Command- 
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ments, presenting indeed the soul of the Commandments — 
the positive law of the heavenly life, of which the Com- 
mandments present mostly the negative protective law. 
We find both His teachings and. His life reaching to depths 
of innocence and goodness only dimly conceivable as hu- 
man possibilities — presenting in short in His own person 
the aim of creation and of revelation, the divine ideal of 
perfect Man; and this not for His own sake, but for the 
purpose that by giving men of His own flesh and blood, and 
taking them up into Himself, He might thus accomplish the 
divine end of an eternally progressive heaven of men. 

In the three closely related lines, of creation, revelation, 
and human life, we see the work of God. And in them all 
we see the same purpose, the same perfection of detail, the 
same universality, the same expansion into unlimited possi- 
bilities. They have one love, one thought, one end. They 
are one work. | 
_- And He Who has at heart this work of making a heaven 
of men, is vzszble only in His personal work _of human life. 
In His work of creating, He must give men a footing of 


their own, to all appearance independent of Him. In this 


work He cannot be seen. Neither can He do aught to pre- 
vent their attaining the full development of their natural 
faculties as men independent of Him. While yet they are 
children He can give them representatives of heavenly order 
and progress; but the child’s resistance and independence 
would be destroyed, should He be seen of them. But when 
their faculties as men are developed, and they know what 
the natural selfish life has to offer, He can come as one of 
themselves, show them the heavenly life, and lead them in 


. manly freedom to choose to walk therein with Him. 


The coming as one of themselves, to lead them in free- 
dom, implies that the Divine in Him is densely veiled. We 
are told that the Holy Thing that was born of Mary was 
begotten of the Holy Spirit, which implies that the Spirit 
of God, the love of God for men, rested immediately in It, 
without measure, unlimited, unperverted by human pater- 
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nity. And yet that inmost Divine was clothed with hu- 
manity, and born into the world to all appearance like any 
other child. | 
Glorious within and simple without, His nature was fitly- 
represented in the Transfiguration, when the three disciples 
were taken up into a high mountain apart, as it were repre- 
senting an ascent into the heavens, and their eyes were 
opened to see Him as angels saw Him, with His face shin- 
ing as the sun, and His raiment white as_the light. But 
because this was more than they could bear, there came a 
bright cloud overshadowing them, representing such thoughts 
of Him as they might have when His words and works were 
seen in their application to the spiritual life of men —to 
the healing and purifying and vivifying of their souls. And 
presently the brightness passed, and Jesus only was left 
with them, their Friend, whose natural works of kindness 
they knew, and who told them simple parables which they 


received in simplicity. We cannot think that the cause of - 


these appearances was in the changes of His state; but 
rather that while He remained the same, their eyes were 
opened to see Him variously — not at any time as He was 
in the inmost Divine, where the infinite purpose was clearly 
in view, and eternity already present; but first as angels 
saw Him, as the divine purpose and thought could at this 
time be interpreted to them; then as the disciples them- 


selves perhaps might see Him. when they thought intelli- 
gently of Him, having learned that His kingdom was not of © 


this world, and having clearly in mind the life of humility, 
and trust, and unselfish service which He was teaching them 
as the way to heaven; and finally as He was in the body, 
wholly one of themselves, with the same wants and needs, 
the same fatigues and the same temptations that they all 
had. | 


Such was our Lord from inmosts to outmosts. Inmostly, 3 


the infinite love of God for men. Interiorly, the interpre- 
tation of that love to angels, and then to spiritual men. 
Outwardly, the simple presence as a man among men. ~ 
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If we could see Him freed from the finite limitations of 
the body, glorified with the love of God, with the divine 
radiance all about Him, we should see that in Him God had 
visited His people; that in Him the Father’s love was 


brought forth to view; that in Him we saw our Heavenly 


Father and naught else. 

In our deeper, more enlightened thought we may see Him 
thus ; and yet we come back to the simple story of His birth 
into the world, His weariness, His hunger, His long prayers, 
His suffering, His death ; and we say, This is not our God ; 
this is Jesus only. It might, perhaps, be enough to answer 
that these were the temporary means of presence with men, 
and of building from within the diviner Man which was 
naught but the love of God and the interpretation thereof ; 
and that when the scaffolding was thrown down, this temple 
of God, this Human presence, this — of God to men, 
was all that remained. 

This is true; but there is yet more to be said in regard 

to the divineness of that humble appearance as Jesus only. 
If one of us had the glory and the power of the Creator of 
the universe, and should see the children of men whom he 
had made for heaven, and taught of the order of heaven, 
wandering disobediently into every evil, and suffering the 
sad consequences of it, it would not be human to take upon 
himself their nature, inheriting their perversity and their 
infirmities, hiding in the depths within the divine glory, 
appearing and being outwardly merely a man, exposed to 


' suffering and ignominy and death, that disobedient men 


might be lifted out of their degradation and brought again 
heavenward. It would not be human to do this, but was it 


not divine? May it not be that the chief difficulty in rec-_ 


ognizing the divineness of our Lord’s nature and work, is 
the difficulty in believing in a love | so absolutely unselfish as 
to be capable of this? 


We do not know of such love among men. Perhaps the 


nearest approach to it is ina mother’s love for her little 
child — which love is breathed into her by the Lord as His 
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only way of taking care of the child which He has made, 
and to which He is giving life. But the Lord’s love for the 
child becomes in the mother a love for it as hers —at first 
as a part of herself, and then as herown. Take away all ~ 
regard to self in the natural mother’s love; let it be be- 
lieved that the child is the child of another, and not her 
own, and that in no way can it become her own and add its 
life to hers; would not at least a part of the zeal and fire 
of the mother’s love die-out ? 

This is said of the natural mother’s ne and not of the 
spiritual love which mothers have acquired by knowing the 
Lord, and doing His will for His sake. 

But even with spiritual love there is for long a large mix- 
ture of self. The disciples followed the Lord, listened 
while He told them of the kingdom of heaven, saw His 
works of kindness and mercy, learned to do these them- 
selves from His spirit, and enjoyed the goodness of them; 
and yet to the end of His life they disputed among them- 
selves which of them should be the greatest, and after they 
knew that He would establish no kingdom upon earth, they 
expected literally to sit upon thrones judging in the king- 
dom of heaven. He did not condemn or discourage them. 


‘He chided them for their foolishness ; but there was good 


growing in them which in the time of harvest should be 
gathered into His garner; and then should the tares be 
gathered out, and burnt in the fire. 

So it is at first with all the spiritual good that men have. 
And as long as this taint of self adheres to them, they do 
not truly know the Lord... The consciousness of the pres- 
ence of the Lord, delivering from temptation and leading 


heavenward, may bea very real and precious thing. But they 


take pride in its very preciousness. They are taught the 
truth of heaven, and in a light given them from heaven they 
may see it clearly. And they pride themselves in their in- 
telligence. Take from them the self-glory, and all thought 


of advantage to self from the presence of the Lord and 


His truth, and the natural zeal and fire would die out from 
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their regenerating life. And this is just what must be done 
before one can enter the kingdom of heaven, and before he 
can know the unselfishness of the love of God. 

As the love of heaven and of the truth of heaven grows 
in him, and begins to bring forth its fruit, then also come 
dark states caused by the reflection upon selff#and the ap- 
propriation to self of what is of heaven. The contrast 
between the two becomes more and more painful, until “at 
length he is so far reduced by repeated alternations of deso- 
lation and support, that he no longer wills to be his own 
but the Lord’s”” (Heavenly Arcana, 6138), nor to appropri- 
ate any thing good or true to himself, but to ascribe it 
wholly to the Lord. 

Then first does he enter the kingdom of heen Then 
first does he begin to know the unselfishness of the Father’s 
love, which has in it no reflection upon self, no thought of 
advantage to’ self, but lives to minister and to serve. And 
then first the humble form of our Lord is transfigured by 
the divineness of the Father’s love, and he begins to see 
Him as angels see Him, with His face shining as the sun, 
and His raiment white as the light. 

He knows the Lord as Life Itself and the only conceiv- 
able Life ; as Himself the Truth and the only Truth; and 
in all the silent beauty of the universe, he sees the perfect 
work of the same love, fashioning in a perfection of beauty 
all its own, the flowers and the birds, the blue skies and the 
clouds, making its sun to rise upon the evil and upon the 
good, sending rain upon the just and upon the unjust, and 
guiding and forming beautiful stars innumerable to serve as 
suns to other men. 

The love which does-all these things is the love from 
which Jesus lived, the love which He gives to men, the 
love which caused His face to shine as the sun. It is our 
Father's love, and He is our Father made visible. 


JouHN WORCESTER. 
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THE LORD OUR SAVIOUR AND COMPANION. 


A PERSON of devout and reverent spirit approaches the | 


consideratiorr of this divine subject with a sense of finite 
inadequacy to treat the infinite theme with becoming ful- 
ness and majesty. When he contemplates the birth of our 
Saviour into this world, he is overwhelmed with emotions 
which he finds it difficult, perhaps impossible, to express. 
Exalted with sentiments of awe and adoration, he vividly 
realizes that the mission of our Saviour was the greatest, 
the divinest, of which it is possible for finite comprehension 


to conceive, and that, when its purpose is considered, it was 
in accord with the inevitable that hell from beneath was 


moved to meet Him at His coming, while the heavens cele- 
brated His advent with angelic songs of triumph and of 


praise, sweet as the dulcet strains of choiring cherubim and > 


exultant and inspiring as the chorus of the morning stars. 
The name of our Saviour was given Him from the heav- 

ens whence He came, and the function He was to perform 

was designated from the same divine source. ‘Thou shalt 


call His name JrEsus,” said the angel to Joseph, “for He 


shall save His people from their sins.” His holy appellation, 
Jesus, names Him personally, names Him qualitatively, 
names Him functionally ; and “there is none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we can be saved.” 

Our Saviour’s function, thus concretely stated by the 
angel, was to save us from our sins. To save us from our 
sins —a simple phrase, but carrying infinite meanings in its 
bosom. To accomplish this divine work it was necessary 
to set a new heart in mankind ; to renew a spiritual appetite 


in the race, so the Lord should again taste good to man; 


to relume the human understanding with that diviner than 
Promethean fire which, shining with eternal radiance, 
“lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;” to break 
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down the wall of separation, heaven high and world wide 
and hell deep, which unnumbered ages of human evil-doing 
had built up between God and man, and thereby prepare 
the way for the restoration of the union between divinity 
and humanity and the reconciliation of man to God. 

In order to break down that wall of separation, and effect 


that restoration and reconciliation, it pleased the Lord to 


introduce a new element of power. ‘“ Whatsoever pleased 
the Lord, that did He in heaven, and in earth, in the seas, 
and all deep places.” Of course, no addition could be made 
to infinite power ; but a new instrument, a new combination 
for a new application of infinite power could be provided. 
That new instrument, that new combination was provided 
in the Divine Human of our Lord. 

As our Saviour lay in the manger, He was God and man, 
He was divine and human. But it was not enough that He 
was divine and human; it was imperative that He should 
be Divine Human.: It was not sufficient that He was God 
and man ; it was indispensable that He should be God-Man. 
That is to say, it was necessary that His Godhood and His 
manhood, His divine nature and His human nature, should 
be united in essence and in substance ; that, by His incar- 
nation, life, death, resurrection, and glorification He should 
become a Divine Human God-Man so as to be able to per- 
form His function of saving us from our sins. That is the 
only salvation needed, and our Divine Human Lord and 
Saviour alone can accomplish it. “I, even I, am the Lord; 


and beside Me there is no Saviour.” 


Practically considered, the work of salvation has two 
sides, a divine side and a human side, the Lord’s divine 
operation and man’s human cooperation. All the difficulty — 
encountered in the work comes from the human side, and 
not a jot of it from the divine side. The Saviour is always 
in readiness; man is usually in unreadiness. The Lord’s 


_ operation is tardily responded to by man’s cooperation. The 


all-merciful Saviour, by the warmth of His love, has to woo 
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His way through frosty minds into icy hearts. And when 
men become sufficiently amenable to His influence to try 
to cooperate with Him, they too often do it in such a way 
that they encounter discouragement and are sometimes over- 
shadowed by despair. Human nature has become so soiled 
and corrupted all through with sin, its iniquities have so 
separated it from the divine, that itis difficult for sin-steeped 
human beings so to approach the Saviour as to realize in 
a conscious, actual way that in very truth and fact He is a 
positively existent and sentient Being. He is to them a 
myth, a dim, far-off possibility, and in no sense a vivid, 


luminous, ever-present actuality. All sense of the presence 


of God seems to have been lost by these unhappy people, 
who “ sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, bound in 


affliction and iron,” and know not where to look for the | 


divine presence, nor how to find it. Religious people, or 
those who would like to be religious, are sometimes driven 
to the verge of despair by their inability to get near the 
Saviour in such a way as to realize that He is an actually 
existent Being and a very present help in trouble. There 
are cases of this kind, sometimes ending in surrender to 
the devil, with which some of us are sorrowfully familiar. 
There was one well known to our people, whose teachings 
and munificence were highly appreciated, and yet who, by 
his inability to get what he called a tangible hold on the 
actualness of Christ’s presence and the immortality of the 
soul, was pulled down into a state of confirmed agnosticism, 
and ended his religious career by sundering all his religious 
ties and abandoning all his religious hopes. 

- These distressing facts show that at least something re- 


- mains to be done on the human cooperative side of salvation 


in order that the operation of the divine side may be relieved 
of impediments and be more generally effective ; they show 
that there are dubious persons seeking after God who need 
help to find Him — help which we ought to be able to give, 


Duly, 


but have not given. We must face these exigencies, and 
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meet them in a matter-of-fact way. The question is: What 
is to be done that those dubious people who would like to 
cooperate with the Lord in the work of salvation may get 
what our unfortunate brother, above referred to, called “a 
tangible hold on the actualness of Christ’s presence?” 


_ That is a question of practical, every-day importance, for 


“he that cometh to God must believe that He is, and that 
He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” Is it 
possible to answer that question in a practical, helpful way ? 
It is not possible thus to answer it directly, but it is possi- 
ble to answer it indirectly, by means of a practical illustra- 
tion. Let us see what can be done in this way. 

We are told that great men, of all times, are profitable 
company ; that we cannot look intelligently upon a great 
man without gaining something by him; that, as the poet 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 


If this be true of great men, how much more true, how 
sublimely, how divinely true it is of the Greatest Man, our 
Divine Human Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ! 

It may be asked : How do we get into the company of 
dead and gone great men so as to profit by their companion- 
ship? Wedo it by studying their biographies, by reading 
their writings, by meditating upon their messages to man- 
kind, by transporting ourselves in imagination back to their 
times and walking the earth by their side, and as far as 
possible experiencing what they experienced. In this way 
we draw near to them, hear their voices, come into touch 
and sympathy with them; gain what they have to give us, 
and, for the time, live and move and have our being not zz 
them but wztk them. By such means, even ordinary people 
can call around them the great and the good of all ages, and 
enjoy their company and profit by their companionship. 

If such means bring about such results in the companion- 
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ship of great men, why should not corresponding means 
bring corresponding results to pass in the companionship of 
the Greatest Man, our Divine Human Saviour? Was there 
ever any great man on earth so ready and willing as He to 
bestow His companionship, so ready and willing as He to 
come in and sup with whomsoever opens the door to His 
knock? It does not seem possible that any one should be 
unable to perceive the advantages of such companionship 
with Him, or be unable to avail himself of those advantages. 
It is unquestionable that-whoever studies our Lord’s life, 
and meditates upon His law, and in imagination draws near 
to Him, and hears His voice, and walks the Judean plains 
and sails the Galilean Sea with Him, accompanies Him on 
His lonely journeys to the solitary hills, weeps with Him at 
the grave of Lazarus, watches with Him in Gethsemane, 
journeys with Him to Emmaus, and gazes upon Him as He 
ascends into the heavens, will find that he has indeed drawn 
near to our Lord, that he has in very truth and fact egeres 
“a tangible hold on the actualness of Christ’s presence,” 
and that His companionship is in every: “y tian and pleas- 
ant and profitable. 

The force and the advantage of this comparison or illus- 
tration are immeasurably in favor of the Lord’s companion- 
ship, the difference being as great as the difference between 
substance and shadow, between life and death. Dead and 


gone great men are dead and gone beyond all question, and 


can be called back only in imagination ; whereas, our Saviour 
is alive with infinite, eternal life, is ever present with us, 
and perpetually broods over us with divine solicitude. 

In thus contemplating our Saviour in the recorded events 
of His life, no one but a hostile skeptic could fail to be 
aroused to sympathy with the character which shines in and 
through the events, while a devout mind is thrilled with 
immeasurable admiration and a devout heart is set aglow 
with immeasurable adoration ; the appreciation of our Lord 
passes from the outer mind to the inner spirit, and His 
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Name is hallowed in our affections. Whatever view we 
seek to take of Him, His supereminency shines all through 
it. We see that although He is our self-sacrificing fellow- 
man and human brother, yet there is in every way and in 
all respects something transcendent about Him. We per- 
ceive in Him a loftiness of nature, a far-sighted victorious 
circumspection, a depth of divine humility, a sweet, invinci- 
ble gentleness, an imperturbable serenity, a purity of char- 


acter, a beauty of holiness which lifts His thoughts and His 


ways and His life as high above our thoughts and our ways 


and our life, as the heavens are high above the earth. This 


is plainly seen in the historical phases of His career and in 
the personal development of His character. He came into 
the world at the confluence of three of the most remarkable 


races that ever inhabited the globe — the Hebrew, the 


Greek, and the Roman. In common with other men, He 


was more or less subjected to the moulding and fashioning _ 


influences of the powerful, three-fold racial manifestations 
of the era, and yet there was no brand, or taint, or touch 


of race upon Him. He was not a Jew, nor a Greek, nor a 
- Roman. * There was no trace of nationaljty in His thought, 


or His speech, or His life. In every one else of His time, 


even in the greatest and best, there was something to criti- 


cize, something to deplore, something contracted and local, 
and much that was transient. But there was nothing of 
this kind in Him. It was eminently in accordance with the 
eternal fitness of things that an individuality which was in 
process of glorification should be above and beyond all racial 
and local influences. Jesus absorbed from His environment 


whatever was in harmony with His development, and lifted. 


it so high above all characteristics of race and time that an 
absolutely new Man was seen on earth; a Man in Whom 
there was nothing to criticize, but everything to commend ; 
in Whom there was nothing to deplore, but everything to 
adore; in Whom nothing was local, but all was universal ; 
in Whom nothing was transient, but all was eternal. And 
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by the fire of His own infinite love all His great qualities” 


were fused and refined and crystallized into an omnipotent 
divine centrality, equipoise, and serenity that could not be 
displaced or overset or disquieted ; a Saviour infinitely com- 
petent to accomplish the work whereunto He was sent; a 
universal, eternal God-Man, comprehending in His Divine 
Human nature all the inmost and most intricate spiritual 
life-threads of individual men and universal humanity. “I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth,” He says, “ will draw all 
men unto Me;” and this He does by the power with which 
He reaches the thread of every man’s individuality. His 
companionship is individual. He is to every human being 
just exactly the companion and Saviour which that being’s 
receptivity permits Him to be. He is the great circle of 
infinite overbrooding love and power whose centre is every- 
where and whose circumference is nowhere. He is the 
great centralizing force whose spiritual power draws to a 


focus all the spiritual life of the individual and makes that. 


life so vividly alive by the quickening power of His Spirit 
that actually in Him we live and move and have our being. 
To speak of such an ineffable Being as our companion 
would be presumptuous, were it not that in His infinite con- 
descension He invites our companionship and presses His 
own upon us. “ Behold, I stand at the door and knock ; if 
any man hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and sup with him, and he with Me.” “If a man 


love Me, he will keep My words, and My Father will love ~ 


him, and We will come unto him, and’ make Our abode with 
him.” Here we have a divine expression of the very quin- 
tessence of companionship. In the original sense and mean- 
ing of the term, companions are they who eat bread to- 
gether. When we sup with our Lord, the bread we eat 
with Him is the bread of life, whereof if a man eat he shall 
never die. The water we drink with Him is the water of 
life, whereof if a man drink he shall never thirst, but it 


shall be in him a well of water springing up unto everlasting _ 
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life. What companionship is here! The Lord supping . 
with us and we with Him; eating the bread of life with 
Him, drinking the water of life with Him, and He and His 
Father making their abode with us! What mind can grasp 
these thoughts, these facts with anything like adequate 
clearness and fulness? What preparation does any one 
make for the reception and entertainment of such divine 
guests and companions? When people know that distin- 
guished guests are coming to visit them, no end of prepara- 
tion is made. The house is cleaned, furniture is refur- 
bished, wardrobes are replenished, and the establishment is 
critically set in order from top to bottom. Are there many 
who make corresponding spiritual preparations for the re- 
ception of their divine guests when they come to sup with 
them and make their abode with them? Let us hope there 
are such spiritual households — many such, where reverent 
honor is paid to their divine guests, and the divine compan- 
ionship is enjoyed in felicitous exuberance. 

Yet there are people, professedly religious people, who 
seldom, if ever, give these matters serious thought, and who 
take little, if any, interest in their Saviour’s history. These 
people become enthusiastic over historical personages, and 


‘weep with the heroes and heroines of romance, but their 


hearts never glow over the wonderful, the divine, the tragic 
incidents of the Saviour’s life, and they are seldom moved 
to tears even by His anguish in Gethsemane or His agony 
on the cross. It is not uncommon for these people to speak 
of a character in fiction as so lifelike and so real that they 
seem to know him personally and to hear his voice in his 
romantic conversation. Ah! ye heaven of heavens! when 
these people read the Word of God does the Saviour seem 
so lifelike and so real to them that they seem to know Him 
personally and to hear His voice ? —that voice which spake 
as never man spake. I hesitate to press this point. Let us 
come back to the practical truths that, while the divine side 
of salvation rests with the Saviour, its human cooperating 
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side is committed to us ; that while our Lord yearns to be | 


everything possible to us, He can in fact be only what our 
receptivity permits Him to be; that our receptivity depends 
upon our spiritual perceptivity, which, in its turn, depends 
upon the purity of our hearts. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” This brings us back to that PS 
tangible hold upon the actualness of our Saviour’s presence | 
which we have seen is so important to many persons — per- of 
haps, to all persons. I hope something has been said to 
show dubious people how that tangible hold can be acquired, © 
and how their grip upon it can be retained, so that our 
Saviour shall be, even to them, an actual Being with whom, | 
at will, they can intelligently and consciously commune, — ; 
simply by opening the door at which He stands and knocks. 
He cannot force His companionship upon any one. Com- 
panions, as we have seen, are they who eat bread together, 
and every one must eat for himself. The bread of life which 
we eat with our Saviour is His own divine love; the water 
of life we drink with Him is His own divine truth. We eat 
divine love by admitting its spirit into our affections ; we 
drink divine truth by receiving its spirit into our under- 
standing; and divine love and divine truth are digested, 
assimilated, and developed into spiritual character, or, to 
change the metaphor, they are woven as warp and woof into 
the texture of our spiritual character, by daily companion- 
ship and communion with our Lord, and a life in accordance 
with His commandments. “If a man love Me, he will keep 
My words, and My Father will love him, and We will come 
unto him, and make Our abode with him.” 3 


O, for a closer walk with God, 


the old hymn cries. It has been pointed out what benefits 
_may be derived from a retrospective walk with our Saviour 
through the scenes and events of His life on earth. But 
all that is as nothing in comparison with the benefits to be 
derived from our daily walk with Him in our own lives on. 
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earth. Indeed, nothing can take the place of that daily 
walk with Him along our own life-path, and of that intimate 
communion in which we may so eat the bread of life with 
Him that it shall be our daily bread. If we do not enjoy 
such daily walk and communion with Him, it is our own 
fault, for that is a walk and a communion for which He is 
always prepared and in waiting. He is in perpetual readi- 
ness to walk with us in intimate divine companionship 
through all the vicissitudes of life, bearing our burdens, 
healing our diseases, alleviating our sorrows, assuaging our 
anguish, illuminating our intelligence, sweetening our nature, 
purifying our affections, tranquilizing our minds, comforting 
our hearts, and regenerating our souls. 


OLIVER DYER. 
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THE LORD OUR HEALER. 


«Gop created man in His own image. . . . And God saw 
everything that He had made and, behold, it was very good.” 


Man, as he first stood upon the earth, the last and noblest 


of the creations of God, was in the image of God and was 
very good — sound in spirit, mind, and body. The body of 
man is a beautiful organism, and the complexity and harmo- 


nious unity of its details impress the investigator with ever- - 


increasing amazement and awe. And when the spiritual 
mind is opened to a contemplation of it as a representative 
of heaven, each part adapted to an important use, and all 
animated momentarily by life from the Lord, the wonder 
increases, and we feel the solemnity of our part in the care 
of such a structure. The Lord inhabited such a body when 


in this world, and spoke of it as a temple, the most magnifi- — 


cent structure the Jews were capable of conceiving. 
But this perfection of organism and function after a while 
departed from its pristine soundness, and disease began to 


afflict the human race. The records of the Old Testament 
abound with statements showing that disease was prominent 


in the thoughts of the people, as one of the greatest evils 
with which humanity was afflicted. And this condition has 
continued all through the ages, and we have become so 
familiar with disease as an element of human life, that we 
are prone to think of it as a necessary concomitant of exist- 
ence in this world. But evil in any form cannot bea _ nor- 
mal element of the Divine economy. __ 

How then did this form of evil come into the world? In 
the same way that all other forms came — by disobedience 
to the commandments of God. The Word of God and the 
teachings of the New Church plainly state this. The chil- 


dren of Israel, being the representative of the true church | 


in the world, seem to have been marvellously preserved 
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from disease tivonah all their hard trials in the land of 
Egypt. The Psalmist says that, when they were led forth 
by Moses, “there was not one feeble person among their 
tribes ” (Ps. cv. 37). Yet they evidently were in dread of~ 
the diseases which afflicted their taskmasters. But the 

Lord said to them at Marah: “If thou wilt diligently hearken 

to the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt do that which is 

right in his sight, and wilt give ear to his commandments, 

and keep all his statutes, I will put none of these diseases 
upon thee, which I have brought upon the Egyptians -. 
(Exon. xv. 26); and Swedenborg emphasizes this statement 

of the cause of disease in the well-known passage :— 


If man had lived the life of good, his interiors would be open to 
heaven, and through heaven to the Lord; thus also the smallest and 
invisible vesscls would be open also, and hence the man would be with- 
out disease and would only decline to extreme old age; . . . and when 
the body could no longer minister to its spirit, the man would pass 
without disease out of his terrestrial body, into a body such as the 
angels have, thus out of the world directly into heaven. (Arcana _ 
lestia, 5726.) . 


When the Israelites began to murmur and to complain of 

the Lord’s ways, and wanted to have their own way, and re- 
belled against Jehovah, and worshiped other gods, then 
leprosy and other diseases began to-afflict their bodies. “If 
the spiritual life of man becomes diseased,” we are taught, 
“evil is also thence derived into the natural life, and be- 
comes a disease there.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 8364.) 
. It is manifest, therefore, that if man had continued to 
live the life of good into which he was created, and thus 
had kept open the channels of communication from the 
Lord to the ultimates of his body, disease would have been 
unknown. 

Disease having come in consequence of disobedience of 
the divine law, the people of Israel and their descendants 
were taught to forsake their evils and look to the Lord for 
healing. In the passage from Exodus above quoted, after 
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the Lord had told them what they must doto keep from 
falling into disease, he added, “ For I am Jehovah who heal- 
eth thee ;” and in the Psalms and Prophets the people were 
led to look upon the Lord as the fountain of their spiritual 
and bodily health. “Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits ; who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who 
healeth all thy diseases”’ (Ps. ciii. 2, 3). And that the Jews 


felt the importance of looking to the Lord as their healer 


and to some extent reduced this belief to practice, is evident 
from the fact that it is reproachfully recorded of Asa, King 
of Judah, who was afflicted with a troublesome chronic mal- 
ady, that “in his disease he sought not to the Lord, but to 
the physicians” (2 CHRON. xvi. 12). And that they held 
somewhat of this faith up to the time of the coming of the 
Lord is evidenced by their traditional belief that the healing 
power of the waters of Bethesda was due toa heavenly in- 
fluence coming into them. And when the Redeemer came 
in the flesh, He showed the people that it was He who act- 


ually did heal the sick, and many believed in him on account 


thereof. There can be no doubt that, had not the Lord 
come in His human and accomplished the work of Redemp- 
tion, the race would have been swept away by diseases. The 
Lord always is the healer. The divine providence, under 
present conditions, concurs with natural means, but all 
through the history of the medical art it has been recog- 
nized that without the vis medicatrix nature the efforts of 
the physician would avail nothing. We know that this force 
is the power of the Lord’s love of _—s permeating - 
minutest structures of the body. 


But the great question is, Is it possible that mankind — 


the human race — will ever be brought back toa state of 


soundness of body? Yes, but the cure must come by an 


internal way. All influx is from within outwards. The 
sound mind must precede and produce the sound body. 


Swedenborg makes frequent mention of the importance of © 


a healthy mind in a healthy body and of the necessity of 
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man’s effort to bring to pass this desired consummation. 


His teaching is : — 


Man ought to have a regard for his body, to nourish it, to clothe it, to 
let it enjoy the delights of the world; but all this not for the sake of 
the body, but of the soul, in order that the soul, in a sound body, may 
act correspondently and fittingly, and may use the body, as an organ 


entirely obedient to it.. (Arcana Ceelestia, 5949.) 


Man’s spirit cannot develop normally and healthily in all 
directions when it has a diseased body as the instrument for 
its operations in the natural world. Diseases have no corre- 
spondence with heaven, and when a man falls into disease 
evil spirits flow into such things in the man as appertain to 
the disease. (See Arcana Ceelestia, §712, 5713.) 

How, then, is mankind to obtain this healthy body fitted 
for the habitation of a healthy mind? By going back to 
the path, a departure from which brought into the world the 
bodily diseases by which it is afflicted. If man had lived 
the life of good he would not have fallen into disease. Let 
him live the life of good and he will be healed. Who is the 
healer? The Lord, the Redeemer. When man does his 
part, the living right, then the Lord can do his part, the 
healing..- 

But man must live the life of good on all planes of his 
being — his rational mind, his natural mind, and his body. 
If he does not, influx from the Lord stops midway and can- 
not effect its complete healing work. 

The brilliancy of the light contained in the ineevlor truths 


of the Word and of the teachings of Swedenborg is so daz- 


zling, that we are always in danger of being blinded to the 
more external blessing they bear. In considering the greater 


-works that he who believes in the Lord should do, because 


the Lord has gone unto his Father, we are prone to ignore 
the lesser works. But the greater includes the less, it does 
not exclude it. The power of the Lord’s love comes through 
His natural sun and penetrates the wintry earth, fills the 
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soil with warmth and clothes it with verdure; it pours into 
the foul places of the earth by means of His sunlight and 
pure air, driving away the miasmata and bringing purity and 


—wholesomeness. Shall not this power be able to flow into 
the bodies of men and restore to perfect organism and nor- | 


mal function those structures which morbific influences have 
bound, lo, these many years? In the early days of the 
church the Lord’s loving power changed many a cruel, lust- 
ful man, immersed in the darkness of Paganism, into a pure, 
loving, humble Christian, and all through the centuries since 
similar miracles have been wrought. Which demands the 
greater power, to make whole the diseased body of man, or 
to radically reverse the quality and trend of his character ? 
“For whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; 
or to say, Arise and walk?” 

The initiaments of life with man are in the brain. It is 


through the human brain that there is communication be- 


tween the heavens and the world (Arcana Ceelestia, 4042), 
for there is the seat of human thoughts and affections, into 
which alone of all earthly things the heavens can flow. It 
is therefore first of all necessary to give attention to what 
goes on in the brain. Thought about the Lord as a loving 
Father Who is all powerful to heal, about the good affec- 


tions that emanate from Him and are the life of the angels, 
about the correspondence and the intercourse between the 


soul andthe body, opens the upper gates of the rational 
mind and admits heaven thereto and permits a healthy, or- 
derly influx from the Lord into the first principles of life 


in the brain. Then if there is correspondence between the 


rational mind and the natural mind the thoughts and affec- 
tions of the external man will receive a like impulse and 
give him the desire to live the life of good in his relations 
with all things in this world. 

The respiration corresponds to the life of the external 
man, and when man lives the life of good in the natural he 
opens the way for influx into his lungs, and the Lord breathes 
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into his nostrils the breath of life (Arcana Ccelestia, 95). 
By means of these opened channels of the brain and the 
lungs the Lord through heaven can flow into all things of 
the body if man does not obstruct the way. 

Thought about self will obstruct the heavenly influx into 
the primary things of life. When the brain is occupied by 
thoughts of self there is no room for the Lord to enter, and — 
the health-bearing stream cannot flow into the body. It is 
therefore all-important to give heed to the quality of our 
thoughts. 

The tension that comes from the strain and anxiety of 


‘modern life, the glutting of the absorbent vessels by intem- 


perance in eating or drinking, the inactivity of the muscular 
and nervous fibres resulting from lack of sufficient exercise, 
these and many more are obstructions to the inflowing of 
the Lord’s healing power. The exigencies of our present 
civilization are not conducive to the reception: of this power. 
“Worldly cares,” Swedenborg says, “prevent the inflow of 
affections into the body” (Arcana Cceelestia, 6408, 6845). 
The lower gates of the rational mind are open rather than 
the upper. The external man flows into the rational and — 
governs the life. The diseases of the Egyptians, who lived 
in the knowledges of the external men, in the highest civili- 
zation of the age, were the dread of the children of Israel, 
the pastoral people who had tended their flocks and herds 


_ among the hills and valleys of Canaan and who had retained 


their physical soundness even under the hardships placed 


upon them by the Egyptians. 


What can man do to remove these obstructions in the 
body? Live the life of good in the natural. Influx is ac- 
cording to reception and also adapts itself to efflux (True 
Christian Religion, 814). We should open ourselves in all 


our being to life from the Lord, but it is only as we let it 
flow through us and emanate from us to bless others that 


the influx can be maintained. Life from the Lord may 
become stagnant and cease to be life by the hard, unyield- 
ing power of our selfhood. Swedenborg says, “They who 
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acquire precepts from the Word and do not let them flow _ a 
outward into the life of charity become glutted and obstruc- A 
tions ensue” (True Christian Religion, §27). We must ¥. 
never cease to be in the effort to remove the obstructions. ‘ 
That is our part of the work. The thought about self that _ y 
occupies the delicate substance of the brain shuts out -  $& 


thought about the Lord and produces an obstruction to 
the influx from the Lord through heaven into the interiors 
of the grey matter of the brain, where are the beginnings 
of life and health. This produces disorder which is trans- 
mitted to other parts and organs of the body, and if the 
obstruction continues disease necessarily results. Thought 
about the Lord will remove the obstruction, thoughts of 
good-will to the neighbor will follow, then will come the 
kindly desire, the good affection ; but, to produce the good 
result for ourselves and others we must still keep the chan- 
nel open and let these thoughts and affections flow forth in 
the life of good. We must not fear to let the affection 
mirror itself in the expression of the face, to speak the > 
kind word, to do the good deed which the heavenly desire © z 
prompts ; then we shall be free and open indeed when the truth | | S 
is ultimated in act, and the divine influx can flow into and ae 
through us. 

When mankind is in this case, living the life of good, in 
mind and body, then will come again the time when a man 
will pass without disease out of his terrestrial body imme- 
diately into heaven. Perhaps it is not reasonable to suppose 
that man for many generations will so live. There is not 

‘the slightest doubt, however, that if a man should so live, 
his bodily condition would immeasurably improve. It is a 
fact of every-day life that if an evil passion, anger for in- 
stance, is admitted to the mind, any organ of the body | 
which is enfeebled by disease will immediately feel the effect — 
and suffer detriment. On the contrary, if a good affection 
is permitted to enter and hold sway, the quieting influence 
is felt with healing power in the diseased part. In one case 
hell is admitted to the body, in the other the Lord through 
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heaven. Swedenborg says plainly that evil spirits flow into 
the solid parts of the body. (Arcana Coelestia, 5722.) 

We do not realize how close is the connection between 
the spirit and the body. We are taught that, “Man’s spir- 
itual is adjoined to his natural, or the substance of the spirit 
to the matter of the body, so fitly and unitedly, that there 
is not a filament or fibre or smallest thread of them in which 
the human of the spirit is not in union with the human of 
the body” (Divine Wisdom, vii. 4). What possibilities of 
health or disease lie concealed in this fact of spiritual anat- 
omy! Can we wonder that spiritual states affect the ay 
so instantaneously ? 

We love to contemplate a coming Golden Age, when the 
race, having passed through the trying experiences of its 
youth and early manhood, will come into the innocence of 


wisdom. We do not like to believe that the world will 


always go on improving the external conditions of man’s 
life, with no apparent corresponding spiritual improvement. 
We love to indulge the hope that some day there will be a 
reversal of motives and desires, and the scale will be tipped 
by the preponderance of spiritual loves and purposes. In 
fact we know that the scale is even now turning. The de- 
bauchery, and cruelty, and warlike passions which held sway 
in the past no longer predominate, and some direful diseases 
are becoming so rare as to be almost unknown. 

The force of good or evil in the world is made up by the 
sum of individual lives. Even if we have not the faith to 
believe that we may open the door to receive the Lord’s 
healing power to any great degree in our own bodies, we can 
be in the constant effort so to do, in order that we may take 
our individual part in hastening the day when the Lord can 
come to the bodies of all, because all will live the life of 
good. In that day when “the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” dis- 


ease will disappear from the human race. That church | 


which knows what the spiritual really is, and has definite 
ideas with regard to it, and understands the relation and 
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correspondence between the spiritual and the natural will 
be the centre and chief impulse of this grand forward move- 
ment of humanity. 

In furtherance of this let us surround ourselves with the 
most favorable conditions to receive this influx of healthful 
life from the Lord. Let us improve every opportunity to 
get away from our Egyptian environment and seek the 
fields and the woods, and let our lungs take deep draughts 
of God’s pure health-giving air. Let us live for a time with 
the birds that sow not nor reap, nor gather into barns, yet the 
heavenly Father feedeth them ; and with the wild flowers that 
toil not nor spin, yet are arrayed in a glory greater than Sol- 
omon’s. Let us take with us little children, whose angels 
do always behold the face of the Father who is in heaven, 
and share their joy in all these beautiful works of the Lord. 
So shall we open ourselves to influx hens the Lord who 
made them all. 

Can one help others to obtain this divine healing? Yes, 
_by bringing to them the truth which shall make them free — 
and in the future that will be the function of the physician. 
But each one must for himself bring forth the truth in the 
life of good, for it is the life according to the truth that will 
open the channels of mind and body and make free the ed 
for the healing influx. 

Swedenborg says of the inhabitants of the planet Jupiter 
that, “Such of them as. have lived happy in conjugial love 
and have taken’ such: -eare of their children as becomes pa- 
rents, do not die by diseases, but as in a peaceful sleep and 
thus remove from the world to heaven.” May we not hope 
that in the distant future some Jovian Swedenborg may re- 


port to the inhabitants of his planet that the people of this — 


earth are without disease and decline to extreme old age 
and pass without disease out of the world directly into 
heaven, because they live the life of good and their interiors 
- are open through heaven to the Lord ?~ 


Epwarp A. WHISTON. 
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WAR. 


It is the purpose of this paper to consider war from its — 


moral or spiritual aspect, rather than from the point of view 


of history or of politics. We wish to consider it as an ex- 


pression of states of human life, and from this standpoint 
to make some general observations as regards the conflict 
in which our country is now engaged. We think that the 
senior senator from Massachusetts spoke wisely when he 


said ;: “It seems to me to be no time for impassioned rhet-. 


oric, for the clapping of hands, the stamping of feet, and 
shouting.” 

He wished to speak “quietly, rather, in the manner of a 
court dealing with a great question of constitutional law, 
involving in its results liberty and life and public welfare 
and public honor.” There is the temptation to try to justify 
the course of action which our country has taken, because 


in doing so we appear to be loyal. It is easy, too, under 


cover of this word, “ patriotism,” to be fired with a warlike | 


spirit. The excitement of girding for battle is natural, and 
it is contagious. The nation has lived in that excitement 


for weeks. It has heard and read of but little else. The 


flame has been fed by fuel poured over it daily by a sensa- 
tional press. Moreover there is with many a kind of code 
of honor which makes fighting a sign of bravery, and a 


disinclination to fight a sign of weakness, if not of coward- 


ice. The sense of strength in being armed, the tendency 
to rely on physical might, the excitement in preparing for 


_conflict —all this makes its appeal to men. It is easy to 
_be moved by it. It is easy to become fired with a kind of 


physical bravery which knows no fear, but which boasts of 
its strength and becomes oblivious of a power greater than 
that of swords and shields. There is a strength in arms — 
but it is not a sure, it is not the highest strength. The 
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Prince of Peace had not a soldier on this earth to stand up 
for Him, and yet He could not be crushed. Against the 
power of truth which He embodied, there was no earthly 
weapon which could avail. 

Again, we are apt to mistake passion for ian. But 
strong feeling without strong command over it is weakness. 
Passions are strong. They may sweep through the heart 
of a man or of a nation like a tornado, which carries every- 

_ thing before it ; but the man or the nation who cannot con- 
trol this power is weak. Well did Robertson once say :— 

You must measure the strength of a man by the power of the feelings 
which he subdues, not by the power of those which subdue him... . 
He who with strong passions remains chaste ; he who, keenly sensitive, 
with manly power of indignation in him, can be provoked and yet re- 
frain himself, and forgive —-these are strong men, spiritual heroes. 

And here again the self-repression, the calm, sweet dignity 
of the Son of Man will always be the most perfect expres- 
sion of courage and of untold strength. He who could let 
a traitor’s lips press His cheek and simply say in sorrow, 
“ Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” He who 
could be buffeted in the face, and quietly ask, “If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why | 
smitest thou Me?” He who could pray for His persecutors, 
as the cross with its sacred burden fell into its socket, 
‘“ Father forgive them, for they know not what they do!” — 
He has revealed to men a kind of strength and a kind of 
courage before which even a Roman centurion, with 
standard of might and bravery, stood aghast, and which 
won from him the confession: “ Truly, this was the Son of 

Is this, then, the “peace at any price” at which such 

a scorn has been levelled? Not that, not that. And yet I 
Ss hold it to be the part of patriotism to stand up for the high- 
est principles of which we know; to refuse to be swept 
away by popular excitement if conscience and judgment do 
not approve ; to speak in behalf of Christian principles and 
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Christian motives as indispensable sources of enlightenment 
and power, though all the world should sneer. More de- 


pends at this moment upon our ability as a nation to stand 


by the Christian ideals in which we profess to believe, than 
in the strength of our ships or of our armies. The battle 
of Manila has been won, and the country has been stirred 
by the bravery and skill of the officers and sailors who 
gained so brilliant a victory; San Juan may be taken, and 
the fall of Havana may follow ; but the struggle which will 
put the country to the test, and on which its future mainly 
_ depends, is the struggle to preserve and be true to those 
principles: of life and those ideals of greatness which can 
alone make us a Christian nation. Failing here, we suffer 
moral defeat even while we send up our shouts of victory ; 
we become a nation rejoicing in and resting upon physical 
force ; and the verdict of history is that strength of arms 
is not sufficient to make a people strong or give them a last- 
ing place among nations. a 
Rome rested on force. Rigidly adhering to the principles 
of civil law, she gradually built up through some seven hun- 
dred years an empire of extraordinary power, and became 
the proud mistress of the world. She was the nation that 
could fight. She was the nation that could build roads, 
aqueducts, and bridges. She was the nation that could 
draw up and execute a wonderful code of laws. But that 
empire of force has passed away. It has tasted the bitter- 
ness of the judgment, which must have sounded like mere 


poltroonery to a Roman, “ They that take the sword shall \ 


perish by the sword.” But He whom Rome, through one 
of her governors, nailed to a cross ; whose might was mocked 
for standing calmly in divine truth; whose execution was 
secured, not because His earthly judge despised Him, but 
because of that false cry of His persecutors, “If thou let 
this man go, thou art not Czsar’s friend !” — He, derided, 
crucified, dying under a superscription which proclaimed His 


Kingship, has proved Himself Lord of a kingdom of whose 
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government and peace there shall be no end, and of whose 
final victory the cry was heard in heaven: “The kingdoms 
of this world are become our Lord’s and His Christ’ 'S, and 
He shall reign for ever and ever!” | 

_ Christian men should stand for peace whenever peace is 
possible. They have been taught that by Him who left this 
solemn bequest: “ Peace I leave with you ; My peace I give 
unto you. Not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” This 
peace which was His, and which He came to bring, was 
deep, and rare, and grand. Not the peace of mere inaction, 
nor of weak acquiescence, but of a power which has been 
attained through conquest, and of a calm in depths of life 
that were under perfect control. ‘Peace, be still!” was 
His word to the sea, and not to a little foaming pool. The 
peace of the Christ is the peace of the mighty. It is the 
quiet which reigns when truth and justice have been estab- 
lished. And if we pray for it, we should pray for it in the 
full recognition of its real, deep character. It is more than 
a negative principle. It is more than an absence of strife. 
I think mien have had a perception of this when they have 
spoken of “ peace with honor.” Essentially that is a peace 
which is the result of honor, of truth, of justice, the estab- 
lishment of Christian principles. For such a peace no 
efforts can be too great, no prayers too earnest; and the 
nation that truly desires it, and strives for it, and secures it, 
will surely receive into her heart. — of the spirit of 


he Prince of Peace. 
What, then, shall we say of war? Let us s not be content 


4° with surface reasons for regarding war with horror, nor on 


the other hand be diverted from considering its true char- 


acter by discussing whether or not the present war is justi- 


fiable. What is war in itself, war as a manifestation of 
human life, war as we may conceive it to be viewed by 
heaven? The war with Spain may soon be over. Right or 
wrong, it will have ceased, and victor and vanquished will 
no longer be plotting each other’s destruction. With the 
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result of the conflict, it is natural, it is right that each 
country should be deeply concerned. But what is the thing 
in itself? Wecan measure the force of the deadly explo- } 
sives which are used, the number of miles a shell can be © 
hurled, the number of inches of steel that can be pierced. 
But what of the force that calls men to make use of such 
instruments in the hope of destroying and maiming human 
life? What of the feeling that exults when, as at Matanzas, 
a particularly fatal shot is fired? What of the exultation, 
which, almost before we know it, sets a nation to rejoicing 
over the complete destruction of a squadron? What of the 
longing to fight, which, if reports are true, caused the sailors 
of one of our war vessels, which for a time was not allowed 
to go into action, to cry in disappointment ? Is it the angel 
or the animal in man which weeps because it cannot slay ? 

Let us not hesitate to give our assent to this plain asser- 
tion of our church teachings, namely, that “it is not of =) 
Divine Providence ‘that wars should exist” (Divine Provi- 
dence, 251). In.and of themselves, they are evil. Though 
they should become the necessary instruments for the re- 
moval of wrongs and the establishment of justice, they are 
in themselves evil. And they are evil because they are 
hopelessly associated with “murders, plundering, violence, 
cruelty, and other enormous evils which are diametrically 
opposed to Christian charity” (/éid.). When one of the 
nation’s legislators exclaimed, “ Let us rise to glorious war!” 
-he characterized war by a term which can never belong to 
it. War may be deadly; it may be justifiable; it may be 
carried on with heroism; all the fine writing in the world 
can never make it “glorious.” The strife. itself, the wound- 
ing and killing, the pillaging, the exultation over a stricken 
foe has nothing “ glorious” in it. “Scatter them that de- 
light in war,” cries the inspired Psalmist. And the attitude a 
of the divine mind is expressed in these words: “He mak- ; 
eth wars to cease unto the ends of the earth; He breaketh \ 
the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; He burneth the | a 
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said: “ The veneer of religion, morality, and education, the 
varnish of culture, are thicker on some than on others ; but 
beneath the film we are all savages at heart, with ferocious 
exultation in blood, fire, and slaughter for our enemies.” 
Such language at least performs the service of showing up oq 
the quality of the passion which is stirred by war. Look a 
at the head-lines of most of our newspapers, the fierce ex- 
ultation with which the news of an enemy’ s destruction is 
received, and can we doubt that the savage in man is stirred 
by war? 

Follow this out, wad to what does it lead? As some one 
has expressed it: “ When we are at strife with our human 
brothers, we do not care to be reminded that we have all 
one Father. Every good work goes harder. . . . The pulpit ' 
itself is sorely tempted to say what excited and angry men 
wish to hear; and they do not wish to hear a blessing pro- : 
nounced upon the peace-makers.” We become hardened to a 
the thought of killing and plundering ; we live in a kind 4 
of low atmosphere of exultation if an enemy is being 
beaten; the higher intellectual pursuits are seriously 
checked ; the newspapers crowd out better literature; the 
achievements of peace — educational, philanthropic, and-re- 
_ligious —seém tame and remote as compared with the ex- 
citement of warlike events —the sailing of the ships, the 
capture of prizes, the departure of soldiers, the daily ex- 
pectation of battle at sea or on land. It is a time when the 
whirlwind, the earthquake, and the fire assail life, shake it 
and make it burn, but not with the power of holiness. 

It is reassuring, however, to remember that while wars in 4 
themselves are evil, they are made to perform a use by the 7: 
Divine Providence, which turns even the wrath of man to Se 
some good account. When men will not be led by reason | 
and justice, when hate drives out love, the sword is drawn. : 
Men fight for their “rights” as they say. It is not the \ 
divine way; and yet with that wonderful power of adapta- 


chariot in the fire.” One of the cynics of our time has / 
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bility which is God’s, and the infinite forbearance which 
makes Him willing to take man where He is and make use 


of such instrumentalities as the man is bent on employing, 


the Divine Providence exercises the government of its love 
and wisdom over the affairs of war. 3 
Without stopping to emphasize this familiar principle of — 
the divine permission, let me call attention to a declaration 
which Swedenborg makes in his analysis of war, which 
seems to me impressive and suggestive. He is not content 
with simply declaring that it is not of the Divine Providence 
that wars should exist ; nor of affirming that the doctrine of 


the divine permission here finds a field for its wonderful ° 


activities and resources. With characteristic thoroughness 
he points out the spiritual causes which lead men to resort 
to war, and why, notwithstanding the evil character of armed 
strife, it is divinely permitted : — 


Wars cannot but be permitted, because man’s life’s love since the 
time of the most ancient people, meant by Adam and his wife, has be- 
come such as to desire to rule over others, and at length over all, and 
to possess the wealth of the world, and at last all wealth. These two 
loves cannot be kept bound, since it is according to the Divine Provi- 
dence for every one to be allowed to act from freedom according to 
reason ; and without permissions man cannot be led from evil by the © 
Lord, and so cannot be reformed and saved; for unless evils were per- 
mitted to break out, man would not see them, thus would not acknowl- 


edge them, and so could not be led to resist them. Hence evils cannot 


be repressed by any Providence ; for so they would remain shut in, and 
like the diseases called cancer and gangrene would spread and consume 
all that is vital in man. (Divine Providence, 251.) 


Here, now, is a most serious situation to consider. Little 


by little there has been developing in the world these two 


loves — the love of power and the love of possession — until 


they have become master passions. When we use such lan- 


guage, we do not mean that these loves are uncontrollable, 


or that they are not ever controlled. We mean to affirm, 


however, that unless controlled by principles of morality and 
of religion, the love of power and the love of possession are 
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in every one and impel the selfish, grasping, ambitious life 
of which there are such constant evidences. It matters not 
what the form of one’s occupation may be, nor even whether 


he has an occupation ; it may be the student in his study, 


the preacher in his pulpit, the woman in her home, not less 
than the man of business or the politician, by nature we 


have the love of power in some of its many forms, and the 


love of possession in some of its many forms. We may 
put this to ourselves in milder ways. We may say, “I sim- 
ply desire to succeed.” Unless, however, the principles of 
morality and of religion have gained the upper hand, and 


- we have really learned from the bottom of our hearts to 


desire success for the use which it will perform to others, 
and to ascribe all the glory to the Lord if we do succeed, 
these giant affections are there, striving, plotting, directing, 
oftentimes cunningly concealing their intentions even from 
ourselves. 3 

Our own hearts will doubtless corroborate the truth of 
this teaching. And as we look about us, can we not see 
only too clearly the abundant evidences of it in our national 
life? Indeed in doing this the danger is that one will turn 
misanthrope, which is shameful, and affirm that there is no 
such thing as disinterested goodness, which is not true. 
But having this danger in mind, who does not know, who 
cannot see that these loves have a tremendous power, and 


stand squarely in the way of the successful development of 
nobler forms of life. It is not the pulpit, itis the business _ 


men themselves who are declaring that owing to the tremen- 


- dous competition to-day it is well nigh impossible to carry 


on business in strict honesty, and altogether impossible to 
make a success of it on the basis of the “golden rule.” 
What are the trade-unions but evidences of the need of 
protection which the laboring classes so-called feel in order 
to protect themselves from these powers of selfishness, and, 
too often, also, as the means of furthering their own desire 
for power and possession. There is not an art that does not 
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complain that it feels the blight of sordidness that seems to 
have fallen on everything. As a people we have complained 


-year after year that in spite of all professions before ,elec- 


tion, it is all but impossible to get men to perform public 
duty who will exercise their office in a broad-minded, high- 
souled way, and not for mere personal or partisan advantage. 


But for etymology, we should have forgotten that the term — 


“ politician ” means pertaining to the citizens or the state, 


having been brought into general contempt and fear because 


of the lust of power and possession that has debased it. 
The newspapers once claimed to be and once were educators 
of the people, and leaders of public opinion. To-day there 
are only a few of them that we could with any self-respect 
admit into our homes. Of the others it has rightly been 
said that their conscience is in the counting-room. From 
the boastings of their circulation to the parading of crime 
and scandal so as to entice readers, the désire, the deter- 
mination to gain power and wealth by the use of any means 
that will promise success, is only too apparent. 

Everywhere the activity of these two loves is manifest. 
We bear the name abroad of being a boastful, but above all 
a money-loving people. Our present enemy invariably uses 
the pig as portraying the national character. Let no love 
of country however deep, nor the firmest faith in the destiny 


of this great republic, nor the recognition of the higher 
qualities of life which are surely present among this people, 


and the nobler ideals and aspirations to which the heart of 
the nation is not insensible—let no such favoring senti- 
ments, though we believe them to be just, prevent us from. 
seeing and acknowledging the development of these other 
forces which have in ‘them the power of destruction. To 
the horror of many, who felt that the destinies of their loved 
country were too bright and sure to be beclouded by war, 
we have taken up arms. Consider whether it may not be 
that by the divine permission these loves of power and pos- 
session are finding a vent ; they are being allowed to come 
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forth in this violent and open way in ate that they may be 
clearly seen; and why is this permission given but that their 
evil character may be recognized, condemned, and shunned? 


‘Apparently they have burst their bonds. For years there 


has been a growing discontent among a large class of people. 
There has been a feeling that, carried away by these loves 
of power and possession, the poor and the weak have been 
oppressed, and there may be wisdom in the suggestion 2% 
the present strife has probably averted a social revolution. 
For it is significant that in rushing to arms the alleged 
motive in doing so is humanitarian. We doubt if it is given 


to the most sagacious man to know with any certainty the 
-real causes which have brought us into war. He alone who 


knows what is in the hearts of men can surely tell. To our 
finite vision it appears to be a crisis not only politically but 
spiritually. There has been, as it would seem, a violent 
breaking forth of unholy loves which have plagued our na- 
tional life and hindered its highest progress. That we may 
see them more clearly and resist them more stoutly may be 
one reason for its permitted outbreak. Although our al- 
leged motive for resorting to force is a humanitarian: one, 
the occasion having offered itself, these loves have instantly 
made themselves felt. We see it in the “newspaper sensa- 
tionalism raised to its highest and most startling power.” 
We see it in that portion of the community which is justly 
described as itching for war, war anywhere, with anybody ; 
itching for a bigger navy, a bigger army, for anything that 
will get us into better shape for war and make us more 
likely to provoke it ; itching for conquest and expansion, for 
a colonial and imperial policy. Here is a man who calmly 


It is perfectly clear that the Anglo-Saxon is to-day the world-con- 
queror. . . . The “ entangling alliance ” doctrine was right when Europe 
was thirty days distant; but it is puerility to suppose it a possibility 
when London is only thirty seconds away. In that conflict [between 


Slav and Saxon] England and America, with Germany and other smaller 
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and decadent states as allies, will join hands, and shoulder to shoulder, 
help each other work out the problem of the struggle of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization to its triumphant result. And that result can not, must not, 
for a moment be made doubtful. Then we shall need Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and all other picket posts around our borders. . . . The Anglo- 
Saxon must triumph or semi-barbarism will displace civilization. With 
such a stake, the Jingo, and he only, is the true patriot, for he, and not 
his detractors, is sowing the seed which in its fruitage is to furnish nour- 
ishment and life for 


“ Generations yet to be.” * 


Has not Swedenborg rightly said of the love of power, 
that it “desires to rule over others, and at length over all ;” 
and of the love of possession, that it desires “to possess 
the wealth of the world, and at last all wealth”? This de- 
sire to see the country enter upon foreign conquest, world- 
wide colonization, and imperial aggrandizement is spoken of 
as “(a new-born hunger which has grown on the strength 
of a victory in the east;” we believe there is more reason 
to think of it as a passion which has been partly concealed 
and repressed, but which has seized upon that victory as an 
occasion for boldly coming to the front. And unless we are 
going to prove recreant to duty we shall recognize its real 
character, call it by its real name, and put it down with a 
determination worthy of a people who have a higher des- 
tiny than to be world-conquerors ; and who mean to live up 
to this resolve which was made in the face of the nations 
when war was declared against Spain : — 


That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention 
to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island [Cuba], 
except for the pacification thereof; and asserts its determination, when 
that is accomplished, to leave the government and the control of the 
island to its people. 


This is probably one of the most remarkable war resolu- 
tions ever put forth in the history of the nations —a reso- 
lution which disclaims all intention of territorial aggran- 


# «6 J. F. S.,” in Boston Transcript, May 7, 1898. 
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dizement ; which does not take up arms in its own defence 
or for its own benefit, but to right the wrongs of a poor, 
despised neighbor. No doubt there have been mixed mo- 
tives in wishing to go to war, and in wishing to keep out of 


war. We may not have been as patient as we should have 


been ; we may not have exhausted all the possibilities for 
effecting by peaceful means that which we have now under- 
taken to do by force. In name at least we have entered 
into war inspired by the sentiments of humanity, liberty, 
and justice. With many this has been more than a verbal 
declaration. They have been inspired by a humane and 
generous impulse. We think Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s state- 
ment is correct when he says :—_ 


The American people have been awakened to the fact that for two — 
years they have had an Armenia at their own doors, and have not inter- 
fered to stop the atrocities, have not performed the duties of good 
neighborhood, not been faithful to their responsibilities as a member of 
the great family of nations. They wakened to it late, wakened fully 
only when Senator Proctor told the story in the Senate, when the Presi- 
dent.sent his message to Congress, and the consular reports gave the 
terrible details — wakened, it seems to us, when the real necessity for 
war had passed and the President’s prudent course had brought us to 
a point where the peaceful settlement of every question, and the peace- 
ful righting of every wrong, was possible and was already in sight. : 


Whether or not this war might have been averted, it has 


come. Whether or not, under the fair appearance of hu- 


manitarianism there may have been unworthy motives, the 
time had come when an aroused people could no longer tol- 
erate the great wrong which was being done to thousands 
of their fellow-men. To undertake the enfranchisement of 
a despised and oppressed people, by peaceful means if pos- 
sible, by force if necessary, is something new in history. 
It is in line with this revelation of duty which man owes to 
his fellow :— 


To loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and 
to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke. . . . To deal 
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thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast out 
to thy house; when thou seest the naked that thou cover him; and that 
thou hidest not thyself from thine own flesh. (Is. lviii. 6-8.) 


The desire thus to carry out this great, beautiful law of charity to- 
wards any who suffer, is more than human; it is of God whose love for 
the whole human race prompts the charity which is affected with mercy 
towards those who are in misery. (Arcana Ceelestia, 5132.) 


Senator Hoar declared nti 


I have not heard. throughout this whole discussion in Senate or 
House an expression of a desire to subjugate and occupy Cuba for the 
purposes of our own country. There is nothing of that kind suggested. 
It is disclaimed by the President, disclaimed by the Committee, dis- 
claimed by everybody. The war is entered into for the single and sole 
reason that three or four hundred thousand human beings, within ninety 
miles of our shores, have been subjected to the policy intended, or at 
any rate having the effect, deliberately to starve them to death — men, 
women and children, old men, mothers, and infants. ... But when I 
enter upon this war, I want to enter upon it with the sanction of inter- 
national law, with the sympathy of all humane and liberty-loving na- 
_ tions, with the approval of our own consciences, and with a certainty of 
the applauding judgment of history. I confess I do not like to think 
of the genius of America angry, snarling, shouting, screaming, kicking, 
clawing with her nails. I like, rather, to think of her in her august and 
serene beauty, inspired by a sentiment even toward her enemies not of 
hate, but of love; perhaps a little pale in the cheek, and a dangerous 
light in her eye, but with a smile on her lips, as sure, determined, un- 
erring, invincible, as was the Archangel Michael when he struck down 
and trampled upon the Demon of Darkness. 


Our duty at the present time should be plain. We are 
passing through a serious and solemn crisis. That we shall 
gain a victory of arms is not doubted. But it is with the — 
higher issues that Christian people should be most con- 
cerned. Let not the excitements of war blind us to the 
- duty of keeping true to our highest ideals. If in the Provi- 
dence of God, this war has been permitted that we may see 
more clearly than ever before the presence of the loves of 
power and of possession, let us not be blind to them, but, 
under whatever form they come to us, though it should be 
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under the form of patriotism itself, let us point them out 
and renounce them. And if God has given this nation an 
opportunity to act from a sense of humanity, let us try to 
keep the nation true to this service of mankind which she 
has undertaken, so that it shall veritably be “a crusade of 
brotherhood ;’’ and one which, if carried out with singleness 
of purpose, will earn for her that high judgment : — 
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Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it unto Me. 
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K. Smyrna. 
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THE NEW-CHURCH LAW OF THE SABBATH. 


_ Art the present time there is no subject on which greater 
confusion of thought and diversity of action seem to exist 
among Christian people, than the proper observance of the 


Sabbath. In all parts of the globe, wherever the English © 


language is spoken, the same practical difficulties are aris- 
ing.. The Sabbath which has come down from the days of 
the Puritans and is associated with their name, has clearly 
departed, and no fixed substitute for it has been found. 
Few advocates of the old Sabbatic rigor are now to be met 
with; and they are daily growing fewer. On the other 
hand, the number of those who regard the Sabbath merely 
as a day of physical rest and recreation is evidently increas- 
ing. Between these two extremes there is so great a va- 
riety of sentiment*and usage, that it cannot be classified. 
As was previously intimated, the condition is one of utter 
confusion. Definite rules and principles are lacking. Men 
drift almost helpless on the popular current, driven by what- 
ever breeze of public opinion happens to blow upon them. 
Or, what is worse, they follow only the dictates of their own 
natural inclinations. 

If we carefully reflect on the subject, we shall see that 
this state of things should excite no surprise. Rather, it is 
exactly what we ought to expect. Believing, as we do, that 
a new age of the world is now beginning, and that the 
hitherto prevalent ideas on all matters of human interest 
are undergoing a transformation, how can we consistently 
suppose that the Sabbath will remain undisturbed? The 
change, as viewed by the New Church, must be, so far at 
least as all religious questions are concerned, in the direc- 


tion of a higher spirituality. That is to say, the minds of 


men will gradually be raised above a state of subserviency 
to the bare letter of the Scriptures, and they will see a 
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deeper meaning shining through it, like sunlight through 


‘the clouds. Such will be the final result with those who 


continue to be Christians. But, meanwhile, before the new 
foundations are laid, the old ones must be destroyed. This — 
means that a longer or shorter period of uncertainty is inev- 
itable. The Puritan took his stand on the literal sense of 
the Mosaic Law. He applied with almost Jewish severity 
the prohibitions against working on the Sabbath, and en- 
forced them by the strictest penalties which were possible 
in his day and generation. The modifying influences of the 
New Testament seem to have been wholly forgotten by 
him; and the consequence was that twenty-four hours in. 
every week often became a season as cold, cheerless, and 
forbidding as his ideas of an angry God. As a general rule, | 
he was not quite so outspoken as the old Scotchwoman, 
about whom the following anecdote is told, but his inmost 
thought was essentially the same : — 


A clergyman of the Church of England, who was spending the sum- 


mer holidays at her house, after attending religious services one Sunday 


morning, spent the afternoon in a quiet ramble among the hills.. This _ 
was such a shock to the good woman’s prejudices, that she considered it 
her duty to call him to account for it. 

“I am astonished,” she said, “that a minister of the Gospel, who 
ought to be an example to all ither folk, should desert the kirk, and go 
wandering over the country on the Sabbath.” 

The clergyman pleaded that he had been at church in os morning, 
and that there was nothing irreligious in courting the sweet influences of 
nature in the afternoon. “ Besides,” he added, “our Lord Himself went 
through the corn-fields on the Sabbath-day.” 

“ Aye, aye,” she exclaimed, “I know He did; but I never thought so 
well of Him for it.” 


If, as the saying is, “one extreme begets another,” it is 
no wonder that the Sabbath of our forefathers has been fol- | 
lowed by a vigorous and extravagant reaction. The tear- 
ing-down process is in full operation; the building up has 
scarcely begun. As was previously pointed out, clearly de- 
fined principles on the subject can hardly be said to exist. 
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We believe that the doctrines of the New Church are a new 
revelation of Christian truth. If this view is correct, they 
cannot be silent on so important a question as the Sabbath. 
To bring together, as far as possible within the limits of a 
brief paper, their teachings on this subject, is the chief 
_ purpose of the present essay. 

In the first place, they declare, beyond . the shadow of a 
doubt, that the Sabbath is a divine institution, established 
for man’s perpetual observance. The commandments essen- 
tial to the maintenance of true human order on earth are 
ten in number, and that relating to the Sabbath will always 
be one of them. The time will never come, when those 
who look to the Lord for instruction and guidance will not 
rest under a solemn obligation to “remember the. Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy.” The Decalogue will not be reduced 
to nine precepts. There can be no doubt that the Sabbath 
has been a distinguishing feature of the Lord’s church from 
the beginning. Swedenborg distinctly says (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 54), that the Sabbath in the ancient churches was 
“the most holy day of worship.” The ancient churches, 
as we know, were those which preceded the children of Is- 
rael; and from them the latter received many religious cus- 
toms. That the Sabbath was one of these, we can readily 
believe, not- only on Swedenborg’s authority, but because it 
is so potent a means of keeping alive the knowledge and 
appreciation of divine things on earth; and because, fur- 
thermore, it is so beneficent a provision for promoting true 
order and happiness among men.‘ The habit of resting on 
one day in every seven may rightly be defended, in the 
‘light of experience, as essential to man’s natural, moral, 
and spiritual well-being: Yea, we are taught that there 
are Sabbath days and Sabbath worship even in heaven (Con- 
jugial Love, 23, 24; True Christian Religion, 750, 751). 
But, irrespective of these considerations, the fact .remains 
indisputable, that obedience to every one of the ten com- 
mandments will always be a Christian duty. 
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A second point to be noticed is that the Jewish Sabbath- 


was abrogated at the time of the Lord’s coming. The New- 
Church doctrines show no ambiguity here. They teach that 
all the churches prior to the Christian era were representa- 
tive churches.. In other words, they looked forward to, and 
prefigured, the Lord’s life in the world. The same was true 
of all their rites and ceremonies. In Him, at His advent, 
the latter had their complete fulfilment. What need of 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices, when He whom they repre- 
sented had made Himself visibly present to His worship- 


ers? Why should the paschal lamb be killed and eaten, 


when the Lamb of God had established direct personal re- 
lations with men? In like manner He fulfilled what was 
said of the Sabbath also. His temptation-conflicts were the 
six days of labor; and the perfect peace of His final union 
with the Father was the seventh day of rest. When He 
had overcome the hells, and made His humanity divine, the 
hour had come for men to worship in spirit and in truth. 
They too, by virtue of their new relations with Him, might 
enjoy a Sabbath which should be real, and not merely sym- 
bolical or representative —a Sabbath of genuine love and 
peace, and freedom from all distracting influences, instead 
of a prescribed season of enforced abstinence from labor. 
Thenceforth, as He declared, the Son of man was “ Lord 
even of the Sabbath day.” The latter was to be kept in 
the light of His teachings and example; while the old arbi- 
trary law, which commanded that one who did any work on 
the Sabbath day should be put to death, would die out of 
existence. 

Passages from Swedenborg bearing on this subject are, 
among others, the following : — , 


The Lord, when He was in the world, and united His Human to the 
Divine itself, abrogated the Sabbath as to representative worship, or as 
to the worship which was with the Israelitish people, and made the 
Sabbath day a day of instruction in the doctrine of faith and love. 
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The Sabbath among the children of ~nare was the sanctity of sancti- 
"ties, because it represented the Lord; the six days represented His 
labors and combats with the hells; and the seventh His victory over 
them, and also rest; and, because that day was representative of the 
close of the Lord’s whole work of redemption, therefore it was holiness 
itself. But, when the Lord came into the world and the representations — 
of Him ceased, that day became a day of instruction in divine things, 
and thus also a day of rest from labors, and of meditation on such 
things as relate to salvation and eternal life, as also a day of love to the | 
neighbor. (True Christian Religion, 301.) 


To these passages we shall soon give more consideration, 
in our further development of the subject. The point now 
to be remembered is their declaration that the Jewish Sab- 
bath was abolished, when the Christian dispensation began. 
It came to its end as completely as the temple worship with 
which it was associated. Yet the Sabbath did not cease, 
any more than worship ceased. It simply took a different 
form, and was observed in a different way, more in conso- 
nance, as has been said, with the changed relation which 
men bore to the Lord Himself. ; 

Thirdly, it is well to bear in mind that Swedenborg recog- 
nizes the Lord’s day, or the first day of the week, as that 
of the Christian Sabbath. This is implied, rather than 
affirmed, throughout his writings, as if it were a question 
either too obvious or too insignificant to dwell upon, pro- 
vided one has a true conception of the Sabbath itself. Yet 
we find it distinctly said (Apocalypse Explained, 54, already 
referred to), “ The Lord’s day is the day of the Sabbath.” 
It is needless to discuss at any length the way in which the 
change came about, whereby the first day was substituted 
for the seventh. Suffice it to say that the day on which 
the Lord rose from the dead, and on which, a week later, 
He appeared to His disciples, was naturally and fittingly 
adopted for His worship in all coming time. How could 
they continue to worship Him on the only day of all the 
seven, which, _ throughout its whole length, had seen Him 
lying in the sepulchre ? How could they fail to honor the 
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memory of that bright morning, when, after His apparent 
sleep of death, He presented Himself to their astonished 


gaze? There was, moreover, in changing from the one to 
the other, a significance which those earliest followers could © 


not discern. The Sabbath, as representing the Lord in His 
advent, had previously been looked forward to as the climax 
and conclusion of all that had been prophesied concerning 
Him; so it rightly fell on the seventh day of the week. 
But now that everything had been accomplished, the Sab- 
bath became the starting-point for fresh efforts, the source 
of a new inspiration, the beginning instead of the end. 
Accordingly, the first day in every seven gave fittest expres- 
sion to its renewed glory. With literal truth can we say 
respecting our Christian Sunday : “ This is the day that the 
Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it.” 


We come now to consider how the Sabbath can be most 


worthily observed, and what obligations are laid upon us as 
to the manner of its observance. And, first, let us turn to 


“Arcana Ccelestia,” 9349, which concludes the exposition of. 
the twenty-third chapter of Exodus. In this number a par- 


tial summary is made of the precepts contained in the four 
preceding chapters ; and they are divided into three classes, 
the first consisting of those which are “abrogated as to use 
at this day,” the second, of those which are “of such a 
quality that they may serve for use, if people are so dis- 
posed,” and the third, of those which “ought altogether to 
be observed and done.” As regards the law concerning 
the Sabbath we are told that the command, “ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” belongs in the last named 
class; it is “altogether to be observed and done.” But 
the command, “In it thou shalt not do any work,” etc., is 
placed among the precepts which “may serve for use, if 
people are so disposed.” This is certainly clear and definite. 


The observance of the Sabbath as a holy institution ordained | 


by the Lord Himself is a duty which we cannot neglect, 
and be guiltless ; but there is no such imperative obligation 
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with respect to abstaining from labor. Yet such abstinence 
may be useful, if we choose to make it the rule of life. The 


_ two parts of the commandment are to be viewed in their 


relation to each other. Whether or not a man can keep the 
Sabbath holy by working, i is for him to judge; but keep it 
holy he must. | 

This brings us to the positive statements in passages pre- 
viously quoted, to the effect that, after the Lord’s coming, 
the Sabbath “ became a day of instruction in divine things, 
and thus also a day of rest from labors, and of meditation 
on such things as relate to salvation and eternal life; as — 
also a day of love towards the neighbor” (True Christian 
Religion, 301). The points presented are illustrated in this 
passage by the Lord’s own teaching and example. As re- 
gards instruction, it is shown that He taught in the syna- 
gogues and in the temple on the Sabbath day. As regards 


_love of the neighbor, reference is made to many of His acts 


of healing and beneficence performed on that day, as well 
as to the words in which He justified them. Proclaiming 
Himself the Lord of the Sabbath, He said that it was law- 
ful to do well on the Sabbath days. He also declared that 
“the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath,” meaning that that holy institution is to be valued for 


its human helpfulness, and was not intended to arrogate to 


itself any formal or perfunctory homage because of its divine 
character and origin. | 

All true thought concerning the Sabbath must centre in 
the idea of mental and spiritual rest. The very word liter- 


ally means rest; and the kind of rest which is obviously 


described in the commandment is the peace of God, and of 
man as conjoined with Him. The rest which is promoted 
by instruction in divine things, by meditation on salvation 
and eternal life, and by such love of the neighbor as the 
Lord exercised, cannot be of an external or superficial sort. 


Yet bodily rest, or rest from one’s ordinary natural pursuits, 


may usefully attend it as an auxiliary. Its essential charac- 
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teristic is a change of state, from lower to higher, from ex. 
ternal to internal, so far, at least, as the thoughts are con- 
cerned —an elevation of the mind to objects which do not > 
usually engage its attention. There can be no genuine rest 
without change. To use one set of muscles or one. class 
of faculties incessantly, is utterly wearisome. Rest comes 


only when those muscles or faculties are relaxed, and others 


brought into play. It is not found in stagnation and idle- 
ness, but in passing to different things. We are not now 
considering the rest which goes with sleep and unconscious- 
ness — that has nothing to do with the Sabbath. Our deal- 
ings are simply with the rest which is sought in a state of 
full wakefulness, when the labors of the week are over, and 
the soul needs to be refreshed and strengthened for another 
week’s work. Evidently that rest cannot be obtained, ex- | 
cept by leaving week-day duties and cares behind, and filling 
the mind with other thoughts. So far as our Sabbath is 
really the Lord’s day, those thoughts will have a definite 
relation to Him, and we shall desire that they be such as 


‘He would most fully approve. 


From what has.preceded it may be. seen that the law of | 
the Christian Sabbath does not indicate to men any partic- 
ular acts which they must do, or from which they must 
refrain. We do not forget that Swedenborg (Doctrine of 
Charity, 115), speaks approvingly of going to church and 
other religious customs; but he nowhere prescribes them as 
the imperative and indispensable duties of the Sabbath. | 
All matters of external observance are left to each one’s 


conscience, to be decided by him according to his interpre- 


tation of the vital command, “ Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy.” This command, as has been abundantly 
shown, must be obeyed, or the law of the Lord is broken. 
Whatever course of conduct seems to any man most harmo- 
nious with the holiness of the day, and most conducive to 


_ its suitable remembrance, he should aim to follow. What- 
ever line of action will bring to him the change of state — 
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which is most truly restful, in the sense of drawing him out 
of himself, and nearer to the Lord, and of making him 
stronger for the coming conflicts with evil, it is his duty, as 
well as his right, to pursue. But let no one dare apply a 
lower test than this. Above all, let no one, in such a mat- 
ter, take counsel only of his natural desires. To do so is to 
forget, instead of remembering, the Sabbath, and to act as if 
the Lord had given no commandment respecting it. 

Under the operation of the foregoing principles there will 
necessarily be variety of usage; and we must be content 
to have it so. The manner in which one man will find the 
holy rest of the Sabbath cannot be peremptorily prescribed 
as that by which another will attain to the same desirable 
consummation. The form of rest which we ourselves need 
may not be the same at different times. To pass the day 
by the bedside of a sick friend or amid the sweet solitude 
of nature may sometimes be more uplifting and strength- 
ening than to worship with a great congregation. The 
matter is one in which everybody’s freedom must be re- 
spected, and all harsh judgments repressed. We have no 
right to find fault with any man who regards the Sabbath 
as a sacred, not as a secular, day, and is honestly trying 
to keep it in the way which appears to him most service- 
able. In. only two respects does it seem justifiable to 
interfere with perfect liberty of action throughout a com- 
munity. First, those who desire a quiet Sunday are en- 
titled to protection from all disturbing influences which 
would deprive them of it ; and, secondly, children and young 
people, who have not yet reached the age of discretion, must 
be guided by the precepts of their elders, until they come 
to maturity, and are presumably able to choose for them- 
selves. | 3 

Outside of these proper restrictions, the unwisdom of 
attempting to decide by law or custom what acts are viola- 
tions of the Sabbath, and what are not, should be evident 
to every thoughtful person. For instance, I wish to go to 
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church some Sunday morning, and it is too far for me to 
walk. Surely I may harness my horse, if I have one, and 
drive ; or I may take advantage of some other similar con- 
veyance ; no one objects to that. Then why not, with equal 
propriety, ride on my bicycle? The distinction is artificial, 
not real. Or I am sitting with friends some pleasant sum- 
mer afternoon, conversing, perhaps, on “divine things,” and 
we feel that a little bodily exercise and change of place 
would be agreeable. So we take a quiet walk or drive on 
land, or a quiet sail on lake or ocean. And still, it may be, 
the conversation continues, yea, even gains in interest from 
the physical exhilaration. Can we be justly accused of 
breaking the Sabbath? Can any one be justly accused of 
breaking it, so long as he maintains what may be called a 
Sabbath state of mind, the best of which he is capable? 
The rigid application of strict rules of action in times not 
wholly past, is largely responsible for the present revulsion 
of feeling on the subject. But let it once be understood 


that the Sabbath state is the essential thing, and that the 


outward conduct is good or otherwise, according as it min- 
isters to that state, and the problem is solved. Then will 


every conscientious man ask himself, as often as Sunday 


comes around, “ How can I most surely make this day a 
genuine Sabbath of the soul?” Then shall we see such 
men voluntarily seeking the worship of the sanctuary in in- 
creasing numbers, because it affords them the most fitting 


answer to their question. 


In view of the teaching which New-Churchmen have about | 


the Sabbath, it is impossible to think of their observing the 


day in a manner which is not primarily religious. The 
words, “A day of instruction in divine things, and of med- 
itation on such things as relate to salvation and eternal life,” 
will always be in their minds. Yet they will not condemn 
those who fall short of this high ideal. It will be their en- 
deavor to cherish, in themselves and others, the Sabbath 
state which has been spoken of. Nor will they feel satisfied 
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with themselves, unless they succeed in shaking off the 
burden of week-day occupations, as a necessary means of 
attaining to that state. Will they read the Sunday news- 
paper? Ithink not. At least, they will not wish to begin 
the day with it; for it would certainly prevent that break in 
the current of secular thought, which is all-important. No 
spiritual Sabbath can shed its peaceful light over their 
minds, except as they get free from worldly influences. 
- Self-denial? Yes. None of the commandments can be 
kept without self-denial ; and that relating to the Sabbath 
is no exception. The lower part of our nature wants to in- 
dulge itself every Sunday morning. It wishes, if possible, 
to bring the whole man under its control; and, if we offer 
no resistance from above, it will always be successful. — 
One more point remains for our brief consideration. We 
are taught that the Sabbath is a day not only for religious 
instruction, but for love to the neighbor. But the question 
may naturally be asked, “ Wherein, then, does it differ from 
other days ; for all should be days of love to the neighbor ?” 
The answer is, that Swedenborg, in his explanation, mani- 
festly has in mind those kinds of neighborly love that lie 
outside the sphere of daily work, which is each man’s spe- 
cial form of charity and usefulness, and for the exercise of 
which there is, on other days, little or no opportunity. In 
this view of the subject the Sabbath,is peculiarly a time for 
considering the poor, for comforting the sick, for visiting 
those who are in prison or in any kind of trouble. It isa 
time — almost the only time which many have — for friendly 
social intercourse. It is a time for the hard-worked father’s 
heart to go forth in unrestrained affection to his wife and 
children. Who shall ‘grudge them their enjoyment, who 
shall call them Sabbath-breakers, if, on a Sunday, they stroll 
off together to breathe the fresh country air, or even join in 
quiet, innocent play? I, for one, will not. In their glad 
interchange of love — the love which belongs to their mu- 
tual relationship —the heavenly Sabbath state can surely 
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suffer no detriment. These or similar opportunities are 
‘open to us all, and we shall do well to avail ourselves of © 
them, instead of using our Sabbaths merely to gratify our 
love of ease or any other form of self-indulgence. No 
greater or more salutary change of state could come upon 
most men than that which this weekly quickening, in the 
Lord’s name, of the neighborly relation would produce. 

There rises before me a beautiful vision of the Sabbath 
of the future. The household is astir betimes, to catch the 
first sweet morning influences. Fresher and sweeter do 
they seem on this day of the Lord, than on any of the days 
of man’s labor. It is as if the same angelic voice was 
heard as in the heavenly society mentioned by Swedenborg 
(Conjugial Love, 23), saying, “ To-day is the Sabbath.” A 
holy hush fills the air, as if to prove that “on that day there 
is a presence of the Lord, because the day is holy” (Apoca- 
lypse Revealed, 36). How can such a day begin, but by 
turning to Him whose name it bears, in family worship ? 
Soon the church bells ring, and all repair to the Lord’s 
house, where voices old and young join in the sacred offices 
of prayer and praise. The service is not long or weari-_ 
some; and presently they are on their homeward way. The 
little ones run and skip along; their elders follow more qui- 
tly. And then the Sunday afternoon! Stories from the 
Bible and other books, which father or mother reads aloud. 
Hard questions answered ; confidential talks between parents 
and children; walks and drives through the fields and 
woods, searching out nature’s secrets; visits to the poor 
and sick, with lessons in practical charity: So the time 
passes, till the sun goes down in golden glory, and all feel 
that the Lord’s days, which are the Sabbaths, are the happi- 
est and most precious days of all the year. — 


JAMES REED. 
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THE INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 


I TAKE it that the ideal method of instruction which the 
New Church must ever keep before her eyes is that which 
is superintended by angelic wisdom in the child-gardens of 
the heavenly paradises. We have much information in 
Swedenborg’s writings concerning the state of children in 
the spiritual world, which must be studied. Next, with this 
as our guide, we seek the adaptation which must be made 
to meet terrestrial conditions ; and finally, with some con- 
ception of a desirable course of action in our earthly Sun- 
day-schools, we have to ask how much of this is practicable 
now. In this third case lies our weakness, and on its wise 
consideration will depend whatever amelioration we can — 
make. Nevertheless, I propose to treat the subject rather 
from the ideal standpoint, since it must be admitted that 
the practical side, of necessity, has to be left largely to the 
resources of the individual workers. Doubtless, to those 
who earnestly desire to be useful in this cause, divine influx 
_ will be given, and blessings, far beyond any which they can 
foresee, and far greater than they could procure by their 
own prudence, will flow. 

It has been aptly said by Swedenborg that, “If man were 
in the love of true faith . . . he would have no need to 
write so many books about the education of infants and 
children ” (Spiritual Diary, 4059) ; for perception would be 
given (from this love) of the efficient means wae are 
- capable of infinite variation. 

Since, however, our love needs to be aroused and our 
perceptions quickened, it is well to a how they do 
these things in heaven. 

We read again in the “ Spiritual Diary,” 5668, of the 
education of little children in heaven :— 


I. They are with their nurses, whom they call their mothers. 
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2. They read the Lord’s prayer, and learn prayers from their nurses 
by means of influx from heaven. 

3. There are preachers for them. 

4. Intelligence flows in and also wisdom, which surpasses the intelli- 
gence of the learned in the world, although they have td an infantile 
idea of these things. 

5. They have representatives from heaven, 

6. They are dressed according to their diligence, especially with 
flowers and garlands, 

7. They are led into paradises. 

8. They are tempted. 

9g. They grow according to their state of reception. 

10, They are of diverse genius. 

11. Nurses are given them who in the world have loved little chil- 
dren; and also mothers in like manner, who have a perception given 
them as if they were their own little children, but it is only given to 
those who are in good, and are able to receive influx from heaven. 

12. They who are educated as little children know no otherwise than 
that they were born in heaven. 

13. They do not know what time and space and such earthly things 
are. 

14. They speak the angelic language within a month. 


I. We read first of nurse-mothers, from which we gather 
that there, as here, the instruction of little children is to be 
intrusted to those of the female sex, who love little children, 
and desire to feed them with spiritual milk from the Word. 
Milk is both food and drink, pleasant to the taste, and it 
flows from the fountains of maternal love. All instruction 
in the infantile age must be affectional. It is the imitative 
age. Children love to do things in concert, after one man-— 
ner. They can be:led by actions and tones in which there 
is symbolism of spiritual things, and by simple runes which 
they learn to repeat or sing in concert, so that, without 


' comprehending the details involved in the processes they 


depict, the little children receive the germs of affections 
for spiritual uses. The methods of the kindergarten are 
throughout mainly moral and affectional. Little more can 
be done in the Sunday kindergarten than to raise these 
methods to their highest level, choosing the plays which 
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represent the church, the Sunday bells, the living things of 
the divine creation, rather than those which relate to the 
common work of the week. 

The verbal instruction given should be largely in poetic 
form. -Of course the teacher will often return to the child’s 
stories from the Word: little Joseph and his coat of many 
colors ; the infant Moses in his little ark ; the praying Sam- 
uel; the Christ-child ; but we must have besides these, fairy 
tales — New-Church fairy tales—in which the spiritual 
sense shines through, and which open the doors to the 
spiritual world, never nearer than in these years of early 
childhood. Do you not know that — 


When children are happy and lonely and good, 
The Friend of the Children comes out of the wood ?* 


Poetry and songs we must have. Few things are more 
pathetic than that meres doggerel of a dead church, be- 
ginning, — 


In Adam’s fall, we sinned all; 


in which the dismal doctrines of a perverted theology were 
driven into the memories, if not into the comprehension of 
tender childhood ; but let graceful lines breathing messages 
of heavenly peace be put into the children’s mouths, and — 
though they may not become learned theologians, they will — 
be well stored with childish remains of good. | 


Kind words can never die — 
God knows how deep they lie 
Sealed in the breast. 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean, 

_ And the beauteous land. 


"What can be simpler? Yet in this childish philosophy 
who shall say that there is not a wisdom surpassing that of 


*R. L. Stevenson, “The Unseen Playmate.” 
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the learned? Remember that there are angels present to 
give the interpretation. 
II. We read again of the little children in heaven, that 


“they read the Lord’s Prayer, and learn prayers from their 


nurses by means of influx from heaven.” ‘ 


Our Father, lisped our little one, 
With kindling eye and gentle tone. 
Subdued, we listened to her prayer, 
As to an angel dwelling there.* 


The angels perceive in the prayer of childhood an open 
door to all heavenly influences, and a fuller reception than 
adults have. “ Despise not one of these little ones.” 

Let the children be taught to bend the knee, to clasp the 
hands, to bow the head, and close the eyes, signifying 
adoration, supplication, humility, and abstention from worldly 
thought. These things are not meaningless or unnecessary 
to the child. It is true they are not at all times indispen- 
sable. Manhood’s truest prayer may be one hot and hasty 
wave of emotion, as he nerves himself in some emergency 
demanding action or sacrifice ; or it may be an inward groan 
from a white-faced, terror-stricken one, pursued by danger 
or sin, but without the external paraphernalia of piety. With 
children, however, the external precedes the internal. They 
are in a Jewish state. Through the bodily attitude they 
get their first conception of spiritual representation. 

It is at the mother’s knee that the little child should learn 
to pray. But perhaps the mother has not herself the spirit 
of true reverence. Then there is the greater need that in 
the Sunday-school should be laid this foundation of char- 
acter. 
III. “There are preachers for them” in heaven. Would 
that there were more on earth! He who can reach the 
heart of a child, can touch the heaven-born child latent in 
each one of us. It is indeed a “red-letter day” in the 


*M. N. Very. 
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Sunday-school when the children’s preacher stands before 
them. Let the parents bring their children, as did the 
mothers in Israel when the Lord was upon the earth, and 
let them point to this teacher as the one whose words are 
to be heeded. : 

IV. “They have represeutaiives in heaven,” adi we may 
be sure that we shall have their counterparts on earth some 
day. Already we have their beginnings. Theatricals, we 
recognize in the New Church, can be made and should be 
made into a handmaid of religion. The dramatization of 
our New-Church story-teller’s “Ten Nights in a Bar-room,” 
has done much good for the cause of temperance. Simple 
plays of child-life may be taught to the children and acted 
by them on special occasions. Theatricals and cantatas 
founded on the historicals of the Word may be given in 
costume for the children’s benefit. Scenes from the gospel 
story may even be given in this way. Care, however, should _ 
be taken that nothing irreverent shall be associated with 
the name of Jesus. It is better that the Lord should not 
be impersonated. If necessary to the sense, the minister 
or another reader (unseen) may read actual words of Jesus - 
in a simple manner while the actors wait. In this way, it 
seems to me that there is no sacred scene which may not 
_ be represented reverently. All this, to be given fully, will 
demand time and money. At the present day we must be 
contented with small things, but I look eventually to see 
that pageantry, upon which the Romish Church depends for 
the attraction of the ignorant, put to its true use in the 
instruction of children. 

Another mode of representation is more feasible now. 
Photography and the stereopticon give us the means of — 
making very real those works from the masters of art and 
those scenes from the Bible lands which can serve as a basis 
for instruction in the letter of the Word through the sense 
of sight. I wish that we could afford to have whole series 
of large-scale cloth-backed pictures and maps, as well as 
models, for the elucidation of these themes in class work. 
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V. It is said that the children in heaven “are dressed 
according to their diligence, especially with flowers and 
garlands.” This is an inevitable law in the spiritual world. 
It is hardly practicable here ; but I have wondered whether 
it would not be possible to have reserved some especially 
choice and beautiful books and pictures in a little treasure- 
room, usually kept locked, which only the best and most 
diligent children would be permitted to enter as a reward 
of their faithfulness. 

I do not think that I am alone in the conception that 
much of our New-Church. instruction for childrén fails from 
attempting too much. Wishing to give a distinctively New- 
Church character to our teaching, we forget that children’s 
minds are not often opened beyond the natural. It is better 
to give them truths of a low order which may serve later as 
the containant of something higher, rather than to overreach 
the mark in presenting to them what, in their state, can be 


only abstractions. Better a healthy natural, than a sham 


spiritual. | 

_ Neither are we to value only that kind of teaching which 
is ordered after the most approved scientific or pedagogic 
scheme, calculated to produce outward results capable of 
passing examinations and gaining credit for work accom- 
plished. The implanting of a sentiment or an affection, the 
stirring of the imagination by tales of wonder, are so many 
agencies preparing the way for the entrance of spiritual life. 
Let us be thankful for the genius that knows the way back 
to fairyland. Hawthorne and Kingsley ; Wm. Morris and 
Hans Christian Andersen; Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Howard Pyle; the Niebelungenlied and the Knights of the 
Round Table — who that values spiritual things but must be 
grateful for poetry and romance? And what better evi- 
dence of a materialistic trend in thought is there than the 
effort to discountenance the romantic in literature, and to 
rob the children of their heritage of myth and marvel? 
The gift of creating the atmosphere of childhood is so rare 
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that it should be recognized and valued. The effect of such 
literature as Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses,” on 
three-year-old children, and their undoubted preference for 
the warmth and life of poems whose exquisite taste and 
spirituality cannot be questioned, is a fact to be reckoned 
with, and suggests that method is everything in reaching 
the comprehension of a child, and that wonderful results 
may be secured in the opening of the childish mind, waen 
the heaven “gifted teacher appears. 


Great is the sun, and wide he goes 
Through empty heaven without repose ; 
And in the blue and glowing days 

More thick than rain he showers his rays. 


Though closer still the blinds we pull 
To keep the shady parlor cool, 

Yet he will find a chink or two 

To slip his golden fingers through. 


The dusty attic spider-clad 

_ He, through the keyhole, maketh glad; 
And through the broken edge of tiles, 
Into the laddered hayloft smiles. 


Meantime his golden face around 

He bares to all the garden ground, 
_And sheds a warm and glittering a 
Among the ivy’s inmost nook. 


Above the hills, along the blue, 

Round the bright air with footing true, 
To please the child, to paint the rose, 

_ The gardener of the World, he goes. * 


One word more about the order of instruction. It seems 
to me a mistake to try to have a whole school learn the same 
lesson, except as a general exercise. I would divide the 
years of instruction as follows :— | 
Infant class —kindergarten methods—verses and 


*R. L. Stevenson’s “ Summer Sun,” from “ A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
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2. Children from seven to twelve years of age. Instruc- 
tion in the letter of the Word — geography, archeology, and 
natural history of the Bible lands — whole chapters of the 


Word to be memorized. No — dwelling upon the 


sense. 


3. Age from twelve to ineen. Study of correspond- . 


ences — first, from Rev. Wm. L. Worcester’s little treatise 
— second, with every aid the church can afford. Here is 
where the scientists of the church could do their best work. 
Knowledge of nature and of myCgy. will be required for 
its adequate treatment. 

4. Age from fifteen to twenty. Doctrinal study — first, 
the doctrine of the New Church concerning the spiritual 
world. Text-book: “ Heaven and Hell.” Second, the com- 


plete theology of the New Church as given in the “ True 


Christian Religion.” : 

5. At twenty-one, if there has been good previous prep- 
aration, the philosophy of the New Church may be taken 
up. Text-book: “Divine Love and Wisdom.” 

6. By this time the suitable age for marriage having been 
reached, let at least some portions of “* Conjugial Love” be 


studied by the sexes separately under the guidance of two 


of the wisest members of the society, preferably a husband 
and wife who have grown old in wedlock, and who are ad- . 
mitted to know of that whereof they speak. : 

7, And thereafter, throughout life, let there be adult | 
classes for further study. 

I dreamed lately of flocks of sheep wtilch covered the 
hills farther than the eye could see; and it was said that 
they were waiting for the sign of the Coming of the Lord. 
To some that sign came ere yet the eastern sky was flushed 
with the dawn ; to others after the sun had risen; to yet 
others when he had mounted high; and to some as he ap- 
proached meridian glory. The manner of the sign was like- 


wise diverse, for there were those who saw it asa light 


shining from afar through caverns measureless; while to 
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some there appeared the man of Nazareth talking with his 
disciples of his cacease which was to be accomplished at 
Jerusalem. 

Regeneration does not become an actual fact until, in 
adult life, we open the door of the spiritual mind and come 
into our spiritual inheritance ; but long before that, begin- 
ning with the earliest infantile life, a preparation has been 
going on. The chambers of the memory have been stored 
with the experiences, sympathies, instructions, and acquire- 
ments of the successive stages of growth. We can never 
tell which of these remains of infantile and childish life will 
serve as the basis for the establishment of the kingdom of 
heaven. The Lord alone knows the day and hour of His 
coming. 

To those of us who are anne in inate the result 
of our labor seems often disappointing. We do not see any 
immediate effect from our efforts. But every nature has its 
appropriate seasons — every plant its time of blossoming. 
With some the preparation for the Coming of the Son of 
Man is evident almost from infancy. People say, “That child 
is too good for this world.” Others do not receive the 
Lord’s teaching until late in life. But. whether seen as 
“the light that shineth in darkness,” or embraced through 
trial and suffering from perception of the inner life of the 
Lord’s love, the time of the Lord’s appearing comes sooner 
or later to every child of God. 

We watch and wait for the sign of that appearing — our 
duty, as teachers, to follow Him who has said, “feed my 
lambs,” “feed my sheep.” 


FRANK W. VERY. 
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THE ORIGIN OF OUR THOUGHTS. 


IT is a common expression to say, “A thought | ‘strikes 
me.” Has the phrase any moaning ! —_ us consider it 
awhile. 

If it be the statement of a fact, it must imply that 
thoughts are not evolved from our inner consciousness, but 
come, in some manner, from outside ourselves. 

Yet there must be some connection between the thought 
and the person ; for there is a great difference in the kind 


of thoughts of which different individuals are, so to speak, 


the media. There are “thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn ;” but the words only burn from the thoughts 
that breathe in them. The words are the body, the thoughts 
the soul; and the body only lives by the soul, from which it 
takes its form and vitality. Yet behind the thought itself 
there is something from which it lives, something of which 


it is the form, and without which it would fall dead and in- 


ert, and never even clothe itself in words. 

It is the affection that vitalizes the thought, that gives it 
activity and power, and that enables it to assume that fitting 
robe of spoken or written words, that brings it within the 
bounds of the sensual impressions of others, who receive 
from it just so much as their own affections and perceptions 
are capable of assimilating, and no more — sometimes, in- 
deed, entirely perverting or destroying it. 

Do these thoughts originate in him who utters them? 
Do they belong to him any more than to those who receive 
them from him and modify them as they take them into 
their own keeping ? 

Certainly not. No man originates his thoughts or ideas 
any more than he originates the impressions of his outward 
natural senses. These latter come from the natural world 


in which his body lives ; the others from the spiritual world 


> 
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in which his spirit lives at the same time. The two classes 
of impressions are, however, so closely and intimately con- 
nected that they seem but one and the same to the man 
while he is here in this world of nature. He is in such 
close touch with the natural world by means of his natural 
senses, that, consciously, he knows no other. 

But, is it possible to assume for a moment that his ideas 
of thought come to him by the avenue of his senses from 
the objects of the world outside him? a 

If they do, how is it that the same objects do not produce 
the same thoughts in all men? Whence arises the differ- 
ence that we all know so well? The same landscape is not 
seen by any one man as by any other. The same music is 
not felt by two persons alike. The verse that touches the 
heart of one, falls flat and meaningless on another. There 
must then be something else than the sensual impression 
from outside us to produce the thought connected with it. 
What is this something else? Where does it come from? 
How does it reach us? | 
Let us take the eye and the ee it receives and 

transmits to the brain. 

The laws of optics explain how the light reflected from 
an object enters the pupil, and, being refracted by the vari- 
ous humors and lenses, is focussed on the retina. Here, 
however, the optical laws end. No visible image can be 
made on the black-coated surface which at once absorbs 
what light reaches it. Various theories have been evolved 
to explain the physical transference of the light vibrations 
to the optic nerve and their transmission to the brain; but 
how this is done no one knows, and all the theories yet de- 
vised say no more than that it does take place. We have 
still to solve the problem of the “ How?” and by physics 
alone it is impossible to find the solution. Not, indeed, that 
in the transmission physics has no part, nor even in the 
retransmission of the concurrent thought that seems to be 
the effect of the impression on the sensory. It is the per- 
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fection and complete adaptation of the physical organization, 
in eye, and nerve, and brain, that ensures the instant and 
effective power of vision, and the immediate and perfect 
conception of an idea of thought. That there is a period — 
however minute it may be — between the excitement of the 
sensory and the impression of vision, is due to the fact that 
oo the physical part of the process, like all physical action in 
= which matter is concerned, is bounded by the laws of space 
mt and time. No part of the time can, however, be taken as 
due to the evolution of the consequent thought, for that is 
outside physics, and, in itself, unaffected by these natural 
trammels. 

Assuming, as a fact, that in the passage of the visual im- 
pression to the brain there is a series of adaptations in which 
the comparatively coarse vibrations of the luminiferous 
_; ether pass, by discrete degrees, into vibrations of the more 
a interior aura to which the receptive organs of the brain are 
ee especially adapted, we come to the point where mind and 

matter meet. Here the vibrations of the lowest degree of 
‘the spiritual atmospheres take up the running, and here the 
the soul begins to be perceptive. The understanding, which 
is to the soul what the eye is to the natural body, now sees 
for itself what is presented to the spiritual vision. But how 
does it see it? | | 

Sight implies light ; and just as the natural sight can only 
exist in and by light from the sun of nature illuminating the 
objects it shines on, so spiritual sight can only exist in a 
light suited to the spiritual organs of‘sight. This light is 
from the sun of the spiritual world, the divine light of 
heaven and of every human mind; for every man, as to 
his spirit, is in this light— consciously when the bond of 
matter is dropped, as at death ; but unconsciously so long as 
his consciousness is limited to this natural world. It is in 
os this light, then, that all the sensations of natural things are 
ig a presented to his mind; and by this light he sees and per- 

= ceives them as to their character and quality. In this see- 
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‘ing is the act of thinking, the formation of ideas, to be 
examined and submitted to the intelligence of his under- 
standing and, so far as he chooses, developed into some 
outward act, by which it may be communicated to others, 
and in this way applied to use. The return process reverses 
the series; the spiritual forces now start them; and the 
ultimation in act fixes the cause in an effect. 

But all thoughts are not thus fixed. We are all conscious 
_ of thoughts that have not come in this manner by means of 
physical impressions on the natural senses; and even these 
are not caused by such impressions. If thoughts resulted 
from every sensual impression there would be a confusion 
that would make life unbearable, and action from consecu- 
tive thought impossible. The mind is selective and passes 
by much more than it adopts. We have evidence of this 
continually as regards these outer avenues of the mind. We 
see a thousand things; we hear, touch, smell, and even 
taste, without, in a majority of cases, being actively sensible 
of the fact. We can, even, resolutely shut our minds to all 
around us, and concentrate our thoughts on some special 
- subject or sensation. Thus it is told of Archimedes that he 
was so deeply engaged in solving 4 problem when Syracuse 
was. beseiged by Marcellus that he was unaware that the 
place was taken, and was slain by a soldier before he had 
realized the fact. 

This indicates that impressions on the natural senses re- 
quire something from within to give them effect. The mind 
has to come down to meet the impression ; to take it or 
reject it; to see what it is, whether good or bad, useful or 
worthless, Even then the natural, sensual impression, in 
itself, never becomes mental. That which reaches the mind 
and forms the basis of an idea is from something spiritual 
or mental in that which gives the impression. Thus when 
_ we hear a person speaking we take no note of what he says 
as mere air-pulses striking the ear, but of what he means, 
and its mental force and value ; that is to say, we receive 
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his thoughts by the medium of his language. In a lower 
degree, however, we may note the force and suitability of 
his language to express his thoughts, its arrangement, gram- 
mar, pronunciation, eloquence, etc., all which are matters 
of mental perception in which our mind deals with his mind ; 
our thoughts are stimulated by his, and our spirit by his 
spirit. 

But we are not only in new association with other 
spirits in natural bodies who are here at the same time with 
ourselves. Man, as a spiritual being clothed in a natural 
body, is an inhabitant of two worlds, the natural and the 
spiritual, even while he lives on earth. One world, only, 
at a time, is open to his consciousness ; for he cannot be 
sensibly in both at once; and when hé leaves this plane of 
being at death, he leaves, at the same time, his natural con- 
sciousness behind him for ever. When this is the case he 


‘comes into conscious existence in the spiritual plane solely. 


His thoughts there are mutually stimulated and suggested 
by those sensibly present with him, and by him in return to 
them. Yet, during all the while he was in this lower plane 
of existence he had been receiving from his spiritual asso- 
ciates, but not consciously, myriads of thoughts which, to 
all appearance, he had himself originated. 

While in this world man is in close associatian and com- 
munion with spirits of like character and inclination to his 
own ; and these, during his state of probationary existence, 
are necessarily mixed and diverse. He has tendencies to 
evil due to heredity ; and tendencies to good from the divine 
inseminations of good during infancy, and the teachings of 
religion later on. But all his desires centre round his ruling 
love, and are, by that, modified and controlled. The con- 
nection of spirits in the other life with his spirit is deter- 
mined altogether by their agreement with this love. They 
are conjoined with that within him with which they are in 


- unison, and are ever insinuating into his mind thoughts in 


accordance with their own. 
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These are the thoughts that “strike” us and seem to 
originate within ourselves. That they should thus seem, 
arises from the very nature and manner of their insinua- 
tion ; for none could be received were they not in agreement 
with the feelings we possess. The incongruity of our states 
— due to our being unregenerate and inclining towards evil, 
while we have some knowledges of goodness and truth that 
induce an effort to avoid it—allows the insinuation of 
thoughts from both good and evil spirits; and it is hence a 
common experience to have both good and evil thoughts 
arise within us. These are presented to our minds just as 
the objects of the natural world are presented to our senses, 
and with the same power of choice as to the manner in 
which we shall receive and use them. If the thought be 
one involving the carrying out of some selfish desire, taking 
revenge, making personal profit, or doing anything to our 
own advantage to the injury of others, it is insinuated by 
evil spirits. If, on the contrary, the thought be to benefit 
others, or to resist the evil desires that have been stimu- 
lated, it is infused by the good spirits with us in order to 
counteract the wrong. | 

It lies, however, entirely with ourselves how we deal with . 
these thoughts as they present themselves. They all have 
a basis within us which makes the choice difficult ; but the 
Divine Providence is ever present to maintain us in perfect 
freedom, and to prevent the influence of evil from being 
overpowering. There is, indeed, a most important difference 
between the two influences. That from the Lord, through 
heaven and angelic spirits, is constantly striving to make 
and keep us free, and to carry out in each of us the fulness 
_of His redemption. The influence from hell, through the 
attendant evil spirits is, on the contrary, to use our inherent 
tendencies to sin so as to ensure our slavery to the powers 
of evil. Hence we may be absolutely certain that we never 
become possessed of a wrong thought without having, at 
the same time, an antidote infused in the shape of the awa- 
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kening in us of some truth learned at our mother’s knee, or 
from Holy Writ, that shows us the wrong; for it is the 
- truth that makes us free. Another point in regard to our 
Lord’s constant endeavor to maintain us in freedom lies in 
the fact that no evil desire is allowed to be awakened, or 
evil thought intruded, if there is not within us some re- | 
mains of infantile good, or adolescent knowledge of truth, 
suited to resist such desire or reject such thought. 

Now if this principle of the origin of our thoughts be 
accepted, it must follow that we have no responsibility for 
them; for we can at once, on their presentation, relegate 
them to their source; or, on the contrary, we can adopt 
them, make them our own, and thus become responsible. 
In the former case, if we reject the evil thought as being 
from hell, and accept the counteracting good thought as 
being from heaven, the Lord comes to our aid by removing 
the tendency, which allowed the insinuation of evil, from 
the centre to the circumference of our nature, and inserting 
instead the good desire and thought which we acknowledge 
to be from Him. In the latter case, if we adopt the evil 
thought from the love of evil it becomes part of our life — 
our very own; while the good thought, that would have 
conquered the evil, is rejected as opposed to our inmost love 
and entirely thrown out of our being. Thus is every step 
of our upward or downward course made. The temptation 
lies within us in our evil lusts, checked by our knowledges 
of good and truth. The presentation of the thoughts that 
awaken these things within us, stirs the temptation combat ; 
and according as we use or misuse our heavenly birthright 
of freedom and rationality so we conquer or yield, advance 
or retrograde, incline to heaven or decline to hell. 

Of course such thoughts as we receive, whether they re- 
late to the things of this world or of heaven, whether to 
the impressions of the senses or the delights of the imagi- — 
nation, whether to the intellect of the genius or to the ig- 
norance of the lout, are all capable of good or bad inflection. 
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Thus it is that one genius in art or poetry develops nothing 
but ribald, scortatory thoughts— clothed, perhaps, in the 
loveliest attire of words or color, form or attitude ; while 
another delights the eye or ear with the true and the beau- 
tiful expressed with every grace and charm. One stirs all 
the foulness of our mental styes, and thousands revel in the 
stench ; the other wakes the heart to goodness and use, and 
helps to keep the world from putrefaction. Do what we 
may, we can no more keep ourselves from the varied forms 
of insinuated thoughts than we can close our senses from 
the world around ; but in both cases we select and use, or 
reject and destroy. We are, then, responsible for them only 
when they are adopted and appropriated ; and, in either di- 
rection, the adoption and appropriation of further similar 
and congenial thoughts and feelings become easier and fuller, 
_ so that the pace is more and more ——* towards good 
evil. 

But though thoughts thus come to us from other spiritual 
beings, either in this world or the next, for us to deal with 
as already stated, we have also a certain voluntary power of 
educing them, or of putting ourselves in a state to receive 
those that may be induced. We educe them when we work 
on the stores of our memory to bring forth such as have 
been temporarily forgotten, or, as it were, pigeon-holed in 
the recesses of that faculty. These, covered though they 
may be with the dust of years and discolored by age, are 
still full of vitality, and revive at the touch of a renewed 
affection or the kiss of an allied remembrance. All these 
thoughts, however, came first to us in the ordinary way from | 
without ourselves ; and their condition, in regard to us now, 
depends on the affection with which they were originally re- 
ceived, and the ea * of the soil in which they were 
implanted. 

Man’s memory is duplex. ‘There are in reality two mem- 
ories, internal and external; and only those thoughts and 
affections which are so implanted in the man as to form part 
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of his character from their agreement with his ruling love 
are relegated to the former. The external memory relates 


only to this world and its associations, and to such matters — 


as affect the sensual degree of man’s life. These things 
may, however, be so dealt with as to be transferred to the 
more interior receptacle. This is the case when the indi- 
vidual not only retains the memory of certain things, but 
cherishes the remembrance, reverts to it with delight, re- 
vives it, and, if possible, repeats it. When this is the case 


it is not merely the fact that is remembered, but the delight. 
connected with it, the affection that was associated, which | 


recollection confirms and emphasizes, and the will prizes and 
approves. This interior memory is, of. course, closely con- 
nected with the external memory; and it becomes a stimu- 
lus to the thoughts of the natural mind which relate to the 
external sensations and pleasures. 


_ It is clear that the reentering of the affection into former 
states of life and thought, must result in the confirmation of 
these states in man’s heart, so that it helps to strengthen- 


either good or evil within him. If his remembered pleas- 
ures were good and useful, in thus reenforcing them he fixes 
them deeper in his ruling love; while if they were merely 
sensual and selfish, these states become more strongly por- 
tions of himself, and more impregnable to any effort to seek 
good and pursue it. 

We may then with certainty conclude that in no case 
whatever are thoughts originated from or by ourselves; but 
that they come to us, like our life and everything connected 
with us, from the spiritual world. They are indeed one of 
the most important phases of our life, as without them there 
could be no sentient existence. 

Life itself is one and indivisible. God alone has life in 
Himself, for He is very Life Itself. From Him, by mediate 
_and immediate influx into universal creation, all things live 
in the degree in which they are receptive of life. The qual 
ity of receptivity depends on the organization of the recip. 
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ient subject, and varies, therefore, with every created thing. 
Man has the most perfect organization as to his body on the 
natural plane ; and he has, also, a spiritual organization which 
differentiates him from all the animal creation, and separates 
him from them by an impassable chasm, not to be bridged 
over by any “missing link.” This is on a higher plane than 
theirs, divided by a discrete degree. 

The mind of animals lies entirely in the natural plane, 
and receives all its stimulus from natural objects in agree- 
ment with the natural instincts to which they are created, 
and of which they are, as to every part of their bodies, the 
actual forms. They have no thought in the intellectual de- 
gree ; what appears with them as thought is merely the 
response of their natural instinct to the natural impressions 
on their senses that are in agreement therewith. .They have 
no rational thought by which they can govern and regulate 
their sensual perceptions or even reflect upon them, but they 
act from them blindly, because it is their very nature, latent 
in their organization, above which they can never rise. 

So far as man possesses impulses in the natural plane in 
common with animals, he can act upon them, or not, by an 
intellectual control exercised by his power of . rationality 
and freedom. This control is set in action by thoughts in- 
_ sinuated into the sensual impressions through the medium 
of his rational. mind. Hence it is that while animals -are 
born into all the knowledge necessary to their existence, 
man is born into no science or knowledge whatever, being 
_ dependent entirely on angelic influx during infancy and 
childhood, and instruction received in later years, for all his 
capacity to think and reason. 

Man, as to his spiritual degeee, is twofold, his mind being 
composed of will and understanding. His affections and 
desires, which are the activities of his life, are of the will ; 
his thoughts and intelligence and all his reasoning powers 
are of the understanding. Both degrees of the mind must 
concur to all action, and should be united as one to be really 
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vital ; for the affections take their form and exist in the 
thoughts of the understanding. The influx from the Lord 
through the heavens is into both, but differently, being from 
without into the understanding, and from within into the 
will; and this applies to every degree or plane of man’s 
mind from the inmost to the outmost. In perfect condi- 
tions all these degrees concur and correspond together ; but 
where the mind closes in the natural and sensual degrees 
only, the influx through the inner degrees is shut off so that 
the thought is in the sensual degree alone. 

External thought is more general in its character than in- 
ternal thought; for as thought becomes more interior it is 
seen to include an increased number of particulars. This 
may be illustrated even in the natural degree by the fact 
that while some see only common or general ideas in regard 
to any objects, others see an indefinite number of particu- 
lars in the same things. Thus a boy sees in a spherical ball 
merely a toy to play with, while a mathematician sees a 
thousand matters connected with its figure and its relations 
to other forms. As we grow up from childhood we are con- 
tinually analyzing the general ideas and thoughts of our 
early sensual impressions into all the particulars acquired by 
study, instruction, and experience. In this light natural 
science seems possessed of a kind of infinity, which is de- 
rived from the Infinity of the Creator. But inasmuch as 
natural creation is the ultimation in time and space of spir- 
itual creation which rests upon it and closes in it, it neces- 
sarily corresponds with it altogether, being, as it were, the 


_ focus of that which causes it. Therefore every individual 


object in the world of nature corresponds to ever-widening 
series of causes through all the spiritual and all the celestial 


degrees, up to the Lord Himself from whom are all things. | 
If on the continuous plane of nature there is found such 


an amount of infiniteness as to offer scope for an eternity of 
study without exhausting its fertility for scientific thought, 
how still more inexhaustible must be the thoughts and ideas 
of the interior planes of being in which the mind ascends 
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towards God. Even on the lowest spiritual plane, nearest 
to the natural, there are myriads of ideas corresponding to 
each single one on the plane below it, and it is, conse- 
quently, still more inexhaustible in regard to the expanse of 
its own plane. And yet the thought that seems a simple 
- unit there, opens out, in the next higher degree, into an un- 
ending scope of more interior thoughts; and so on in still 
higher degrees, ending with the Divine Itself, in which all 
is absolutely Infinite and unapproachable. 

Just as in the natural degree thoughts come from that 
which is outside us in the world, so in the various degrees — 
of the spiritual world the thoughts belonging to the states 
of those there are from without also; but in these cases 
that which is without the spirit or angel is an outbirth of 
- his own state, and thus the impression on the sensories, and 
consequent thought therefrom, are in true correspondence 
with the affections of his will which meet and adopt it. 
This is not the case in this world, where all is fixed and 
limited by time and space so that thoughts induced by im- 
pressions from outside are not always in agreement with the 
affections and have to be acted on and controlled from 
within as has been already shown. | 

It may be well to observe that in the association of spir- 
itual beings with us from whom we receive our multitudi- 
nous thoughts, they are no more consciously cognizant of 
us, personally, than we are of them. The Divine Providence 
is ever present to guard us against the danger that would | 
exist were it not so. All their action is controlled and 
guided by the Lord for our eternal good ; and our rational 
and spiritual freedom is actually maintained by means of our 
mutually unconscious connection. The contrary would be 
the case were either, or both, openly cognizant of the other. 
The spirits would then not merely enter into our memories 
as if they were their own, suggest our thoughts, and stimu- 
late our passions; but they would seek to establish an ab- 
solute control oyer us which we should be helpless to resist ; 
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for, from our state of hereditary evil our closest spiritual 
associates are in similar states of life and would govern us 
by our own evil proclivities entirely. It is only by degrees, 
and in the freedom and rationality maintained by the Lord, 
that we can repudiate the association of spirits more or less 
evil and thus become more closely connected with our an- 
gelic mentors. It may thus be seen how dangerous it is for 
us to endeavor to consociate openly with the spirit world, 
which is one of the phases of modern evil ; and results, so 

far as it may be effected, in weakening the et. and ~ 
destroying mental and spiritual freedom. 

A further point may also be touched on in concluding this 
paper. Our communications with the outer worlds of nature 
or of spirit, and the consequent ideas of thought, are not 
limited to the eye alone as the medium. Spiritually, as well 
as naturally, we have five senses, as avenues by which im- 
pressions are conveyed to the mind within. These are: 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch ; belonging, specifically, 
to the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the fingers, but in 
a certain sense they all come under the general head of feel- 
ing or touch, which is common to the whole body, but is 
manifested a various media, differently to each special 
organ. 

Highest in degree of all is sight, for the eye communi- 
cates more immediately with the understanding than the 
other sensories, the medium by which it operates being the 
ether, which is a more interior and subtle atmosphere than 
the air by which sound vibrations are modified to the ear. 
The effluvia that excite the sense of smell are borne on the 
air also; while taste and touch require the actual contact 
of that of which the sense perceives the quality. 


James B. KEENE. 
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THE BIBLE AS THE WORD OF GOD. 


ProF. MAx MULLER has said: “ Whoever invented the 
word Revelation must have claimed for himself a knowledge 
which passes the limits of ordinary human knowledge; but 
_ if so, he ought at all events to have told. us in what language 
this revelation was communicated, and whether revelation is 
supposed to be the Word of God, or contain the Word of 
God.” 
But the idea expressed in the word revelation must be at 
one with that expressed in the words, “the Word of God,” 
when used of the Bible, and the Bible cannot be the Word 
of God without being a revelation, unless indeed we think 
of God as one with human life and history, human thoughts 
and feelings. 

We must therefore i in our search for the inventor of the 
word go far back in the history of religion and yet not find 
him. We know that the Jews were satisfied that the wri- 
tings of the Old Testament were the Word of God, and that 
their belief rested on the claims put forward in these books 
themselves. The expression, “and God said,” occurs ten 
times in the first chapter of the Bible. This, or some 
equivalent, is to be found in almost every chapter of the 
divine Word from beginning to end. Our Lord Jesus 
_ Christ shares, and so sanctions, this belief. According to 
Him the Law of Moses is the Word of God: “For Moses 
said ... but you say... making the Word of God of 
none effect through your tradition” (MARK vii. 10-13). 
Compare also JoHN x. 35. His whole life and His teaching 
show plainly that He considered that the laws and precepts 
of Holy Scripture should determine man’s conduct. In the 
hour of temptation He appeals to them as the highest au- 
. thority — “it is written.” But it is also evident that He in © 
many instances went beyond the literal and accepted mean- 
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ing of laws and commandments without considering Him- 
self violating or destroying the law itself. - He showed, for 
example, that the laws concerning the keeping of the Sab- 
bath, fasting, and washings, had a deeper meaning more im- 
portant than appeared in the letter. Such also must be the 
implication in His words, “ Ye have heard that it was said 
by them of old time: . . . but I say unto you. . . ”—es- 
pecially as they follow immediately after His declaration 
that he “that shall break one of these least commandments, 
shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.” 

His speech took often the form of parables, and the gos- 
pel declares that “without a parable spake He not to them.” 
Here, surely, is good reason for the belief that there is an 
internal meaning in all that He said. Such expressions as, 
«“T am the Door ;” “I am the Shepherd ;” “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life ;” “the Son” — “the Son of Man,” 
or “the Son of God” are all plainly parabolic. Such must | 
also be the case with such sayings as: “Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you.” When we read His declarations that the Scrip- 


tures bear witness of Him, or that He must go to Jerusalem © 


and suffer many things in order that the Scriptures might 
be fulfilled, His words must come to us as a demand to look 
for a hidden meaning in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
And when we consider His words that the Father, that is, 
the invisible Jehovah, the God Whom men shall worship in 
spirit and in truth, is the one who dwells in Him and does 
the works that men see Him do, and that He speaks not of 
Himself but from this Father, then we shall find good rea- 
son why the apostles and the first Christians generally 
should look at His sayings and His works as infilled with, 
or symbolic of, a hidden spiritual meaning, ns the 
Father’s spirit. 

In the writings of the Apostles we find many evidences 
that they looked for such an inner sense in the Scriptures. . 
Thus Paul thought of the story of Abraham’s two wives as 
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an allegory answering the one to the earthly, the other to 
the heavenly Jerusalem (GAL. iv. 22-26). And the words in 
the second chapter of Genesis: “Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, 
and they shall be one flesh,” speak to him of a deep mys- 
tery concerning Christ and His church (Epu. v. 31-32). 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews assumes all 
through his letter that the symbolical character of the Old 
Testament writings is known, and thus they can, through 
images taken from history and the religious worship, speak 
of spiritual food and drink, of heavenly things and the spir- 
itual work of the Christ. (Compare also Cor. x. 1-4.) 

The “Fathers ” followed in the way of the Apostles. We 
need only to mention such names as Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Ignatius, Cyril of Alexandria, to feel sure of this. 
Nor was this the case simply with a few individuals. It 
was the method commonly employed in the church for the 
exposition of Scripture. Says Cardinal Manning : — 


The Fathers recognized a certain truth lying hid under the tenor of 
the sacred text as a whole, higher than the natural sense, so that Jerome 
calls tracing the natural sense an eating dust like the serpent. 


The Protestant historian osheim, himself a decided en- 
emy to such a method of exegesis, says of the exposttors of 
the first century :— 


It is not to be delet that, even in this century, the perverse Jewish 
custom of obscuring the plain language of Scripture by forced and 
frigid allegories, and of diverting words from their natural and proper 
meaning, in order to extort from them some recondite sense, found some 
admirers and imitators among Christians. 


Concerning the expositors of the second century he 
They all believed the language of Scripture to contain two meanings : 


the one obvious and corresponding with the direct import of the words; 
_ the other recondite and concealed under the words, like a kernel by the 
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shell ; the former they neglected as of little value, and bestowed their 
chief attention on the latter. 


Origen advanced this method of interpretation still more 


in the third century, and Mosheim says : — 


Innumerable expositors in this and the following centuries pursued 
the method of Origen, though with some diversity; nor could the few 
who pursued a better method make much head against them. 


It is possible that the Apostles gained some insight into 
the symbolic method on the occasions when the Lord, after 


_ the resurrection, “expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 


tures the things concerning Himself,” and thus “opened. 
their understanding that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures.” (LUKE xxiv. 27, 45.) 

Such an insight may have furnished the basis for a tradi- 
tional knowledge of the general import of the internal sense, 
which knowledge in its time was laid as a foundation to the 
attempts which Origen and others made to systematize the 
method of interpretation. But this knowledge must evi- 


‘dently have been very incomplete and did not prevent a very 


arbitrary use of it. Every one to whose interést it was that 
a certain doctrine should gain authority, tried to find support 
for it in the internal sense, and so the private interpretation 
of Scripture opened the way for all kinds of versions. 

With the growth of ecclesiastical authority in the church, | 
the thought grew that a divine book like the Bible must 
have a divinely guided interpreter, and that without such an 
interpreter the Bible could not be a safe guide to men, as 
no two men would understand it alike. This thought soon > 
developed into the doctrine that the church is such a di- 
vinely authorized interpreter. ‘Only a divine body like the 
church could have the wisdom to interpret a divine book, 


~ and to declare to men what God has there revealed, and its 


interpretations of Scripture must be implicitly accepted.” 
A difference between the position of laymen and of priests 
in the church had become accepted, a difference which made 
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the laymen to be members of the church only through the 
mediation of the priests as judges and physicians, and thus 
the interpretation of the Word was left entirely in the hands 
of the priests. 


The reformers were cai at the very start to senate the Cath- © 
olic doctrine of Scripture interpretation, and to substitute another in its 
place. And they naturally took the opposite ground, that the Bible is 
a book for the common people, and is to be studied and interpreted by 
every'man for himself. And this led naturally to the further conclusion 
that the Bible is to be understood, like any other book, in its simple 
grammatical sense. In the plain sense of the words, as they would be 
understood by any intelligent person, the whole meaning of.the Scrip- 
tures is to be found. 

In their terrific struggle against the falsities and abuses of the Cath- 
olic Church, this position served their purposes very well. But they 
soon learned how little fitted the weapons of war are to the arts of 
peace. They found that the Bible is not a theological treatise or a 
clearly defined creed, and that its language is not so simple and clear as 
to admit of no difference of opinion about its meaning. - They found 
that private interpretation inevitably led to interminable differences 
among themselves, and that they must either relinquish all hope of har- 
mony in belief and practice, or must provide some substitute for the 
Catholic authority of the church. Thus they were driven to the adop- 
tion of elaborate creeds and catechisms and articles of faith, which 
were prescribed as authoritative summaries of the doctrinal contents of 
Scripture; and their boasted freedom of private interpretation came to 
mean a freedom to find in the Scriptures whatever could be harmonized 
with these imposed creeds.* 


In the minds of men the Bible had thus acquired a char- 
-acter of historical development and reality, but its hitherto 
‘undisputed character as a revelation had been nearly lost. 
But as a product of historical development it invited, yea, 
demanded, a continuous, searching, and critical investigation. 
Ever since the days of the Reformation it has been sub- 
jected to such critical study—a study which, particularly 
during the last fifty years, has been very ardent and rich in 
results. This critical study has shown that the science of 


* From Rev. J. C. Ager’s “ Historical a for Belief in the Higher 
Meanings of Scripture.” 
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the Bible is at variance with accepted facts, that its histor- 

_ ical data are sometimes unreliable, and that even its ethical 
character is not above criticism. God must be without im- 
perfection, and imperfections and errors in a book held to 
be a revelation from Him cannot be shown to exist without 
shaking the belief in the divinely inspired character of the 
book. Thoughts and conceptions quite inimical to the old 
traditional reverence for the Bible as the Word of God, are 
becoming more and more common. 

This may bring about the final destruction of the Protes- 
tant Church, which, looked on as a church or a divine insti- 
tution, rests on the acknowledgment of the Bible as the 
Word of God. It is no doubt a perception of this fact 
which causes the defenders of tradition among churchmen 
to so bitterly oppose the so-called higher criticism and its 
results. 

But it seems quite “— that, if the traditional thought 
within the church, that the Bible is divinely inspired, in its 

_ verbal meaning a perfect book, shall prevail and hencefor- 
ward be the basis for expository thought, religious life, and 
development, then must the church and science for ever 
stand opposed to each other and each sow seeds of dissent 
and strife among men. The perception of this is largely the 
cause of the averseness to the church which seems to fol- 
low scientific enlightenment, on the ground that the church 
is a standing protest against all progress, natural as well as 
spiritual. 

Any theory regarding the divine inspiration of the Bible, 
that can serve as a basis for a method of exposition which 
is not forced to prohibit historical or scientific research re- 
garding the origin and historical formation of the different 
books of the Bible in order to command attention and be 
believed in, ought under these circumstances to be wel- 
comed and studied by both sides. 

The Swedish scientist, Emanuel Swedenborg, put for- 
ward such a theory as early as the middle of the last cen- 
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tury —a theory which goes back to the old doctrine of an 
internal, divine meaning, different from, but contained in the 
literal, which was held in the early Christian church and 
believed in through centuries. | 

This idea of inspiration as put forward by Swedenborg is 
united with a law of interpretation which provides a strictly 
scientific method which may be scientifically investigated. 
According to the doctrine of Swedenborg the Bible is the 
Son of Man as to its outward nature, it has an historical 
origin and development, and as such it reveals to us the 
measure of religious life which made itself felt and found 
expression among men in times past. But historical and 
scientific research, however legitimate and important, can 
never make known to us the divine element which dwells 
within the Bible and which reveals the laws of life in a way 
that can correct and make perfect the knowledge of life 
_ that men have gained, and purify and develop the expres- 
sions of spiritual life. 

Swedenborg’s method of interpretation is founded on a 
knowledge concerning the spiritual plane of life, such as 
comes to the consciousness of man’s spirit when he leaves 
the physical body and the earthly life. This knowledge 
Swedenborg, according to his own affirmation, gained through 
experience and investigations on this plane, made possible 
because “the Lord had opened his spiritual senses.” This | 
enabled him, during many years, to be conscious on both 
planes of life and to study the phenomena of both and com- 
pare them with each other. The unique character of this 
_ experience and its apparent inconsistency with the ordinary 
manifestations of life have, no doubt, been the chief causes 
why men of science have not as yet made an earnest effort 
to investigate Swedenborg’s method of interpretation of the 
Bible or the claims made for it by him. The same causes 
may, indeed, have led them to think that the method can 
_ not be made a subject of scientific investigation. 

But Swedenborg has not only declared that he, through 
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the opening of his spiritual senses, has gained such a knowl- 
edge, he has also rendered an account of this knowledge. 
He tells us that he has observed by seeing and hearing in > 
the spiritual world that everything in the external creation | 
has an exact relation to something in the spiritual world, 
which relation he calls “ correspondence.” | 

Whether this is so or not can plainly not be proved by 
direct investigation, since that involves a comparison be- 
tween two things, the one of which has no forms perceivable 
by the physical senses or the apparatus of science. 

But the declaration that it is so can serve as a hypothesis 
to be used in an investigation concerning Swedenborg’s 
claims regarding the way certain books of the Bible are 
written, It can become such a working hypothesis because 
Swedenborg makes known the law by which the correspond- 


ence between natural and spiritual things can be determined. 


The earth with all that is thereon has a fixed relationship 


‘to the sun and is dependent on it for life. [ts mode of turn- 


ing round the sun to receive warmth and light from it is the 
primary cause of all manifestations of life, their forms and 
changes. Jn a coresponding way all manifestations of spir- 
itual life are dependent on man’s relation to the sun of the 
spiritual world, which is God — «the Sun of righteousness.” 

The sun with its heat and light has its spiritual corre- 
spondent in the life of God, of which it therefore can be a 
revealing picture, the heat corresponding to His love and 
the light to His wisdom. The earth, with its power to bring 
forth living organisms of infinitely different kinds, forms, 
and quality, under the influence of the heat and light of the 
sun, has its spiritual correspondent in the human spirit with 
its power to will, to understand, and to act, which, under 
the influence from God, brings forth thoughts, feelings, and 
actions of infinitely different kinds, forms, and quality, all 
of which have their correspondent forms in the outer world. 
And just as the different forms of life in nature are de- 
pendent on each other, serving one another as basis for 
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existence, as nutrition or otherwise, so is this the case with 
the manifestations of man’s spiritual life. 

The better we learn the phenomena of the outer world, 
their causes, quality, and relation to each other, the easier 
it is for us to recognize in them the forms of life within us, 
the elements necessary for their existence and growth and 
their relation to each other. 


We see at once that, when Swedenborg declares that all 


things belonging to the vegetable kingdom correspond to 
man’s intellectual life, and that all of the animal kingdom 
has its correspondence in man’s emotional life, this is in 
accordance with the general law just set forth. 

For just as the plant gets its form and color from the 
_ sun’s light and chemical action and its heat gives the plant 
power to gather materials from the ground necessary for the 
development of life inherent in the seed, so is it the truth 
regarding life, as it appears in the conditions we live in, 
which comes to our power of understanding and gives form 
and quality to our knowledges and thoughts. God’s creating 
love comes to us as desire for knowledge and gives us power 
to gather material by which our knowledge and our thoughts 
can develop and assume different forms. 

This material is gathered from the commonly accepted 
truths or opinions among those with whom we live, which 
are spiritual rocks and foundations, and from the gathered 


experiences of others and those of our own, which serve to 


_ make up the spiritual soil. Our knowledges and thoughts 
are the necessary sources for the nutrition and growth of 


feelings and manifestations of will, the food for our power 


to feel joy or sorrow, hate and anger, or compassion and love. 
They. nourish our power to be patient, industrious, and con- 
tented, or to be avaricious, ambitious, and cruel. As the 
animals of nature may be useful or dangerous for the exter- 
nal life of man according as they are under man’s dominion 
or not, so have the different human feelings and affections 
a corresponding relation to man’s spiritual life. If we know 
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a certain animal well enough, know its traits of character, 
and in what ways it can serve or be dangerous to our out- 
ward life, we can, by the aid of the law of correspondence, 
know what human feeling or affection it corresponds to. In 
symbolic writing it can therefore properly serve to picture 
such a feeling or affection. | 

All external events as well as social, political, and relig- 
ious conditions of human life have their corresponding 
causes in the spiritual life of man and can therefore serve 
as symbols for the conditions and events of the inner life. 

By this law of correspondence we may easily understand 
the spiritual counterpart of a great many natural objects; 
and when we have collected sufficiently many, we gain 
thereby an instrument with the aid of which we may ex- 
amine whether the books of the Bible, as Swedenborg de- | 
‘clares, are written in such a way that the spiritual things 
corresponding to the things and conditions of natural life 
described there, form continuous sentences connected to- 
gether in one grand narrative speaking of spiritual life. - 

- Such an examination will show that in many of the books 
of the Bible we may find several such natural objects, whose 
corresponding spiritual meaning we have found by the law 
spoken of above, in one or another relation to each other 
in the text, and that everywhere their spiritual correspond- 
ents, in the order decided by the sequence of the words of 
the outer text, are grouped to form sentences speaking of 
spiritual things. Several combinations of words, whose cor- 
respondence we have learned, may be found in the Law of 
Moses, in Daniel, and in the Apocalypse — books written 
at times far apart, in different languages, and by men whose 
characters differed as much as the circumstances in which 
they lived ; and yet it will in each case be possible to trans-_ 
late these words into the correspondents found beforehand 
so that they make connected meaning. 

When by such investigation we find that the Bible really 
is written in such a way, and when at the same time the 
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external sense makes it evident that, in most cases at least, 
the human authors of the respective books have had no 
knowledge of the spiritual correspondence of the things 
they wrote about, then we get a rational basis for a belief 
that the books so written are a revelation from the eternal, 
unchangeable Life itself, the Life that is inmost in nature 
and in men — one in them all, in the men of the past as 
well as of the future —and that this Life, which is God, - 
speaks in and through the text given by men. Human con- 
ceptions of nature, the accounts from the history of individ- 
uals and a whole nation, and expressions of religious 
thoughts, feelings, and life have, through the care of the 
Divine Spirit, in this text assumed a form which makes it 
an account of spiritual things through the natural as sym- 
bols. It is an account which contains a perfect and infalli- 
ble revelation of the spiritual laws which, if men obey them, 
are able to direct the development of human life so that it 
will harmonize with ‘Life itself or God. 

If scientific research can show this, we can get a new 
and lasting basis for the education of coming generations, 
an education which will strengthen faith in a divine revela- 
tion, which makes known the laws for the true expressions | 
of human life, and: which by men’s reason will be commonly 
accepted as a ruling standard according to which the quality 
of human exertions should be judged. Then the outward 
conditions of life may be brought into harmony with a 
steadily increasing understanding of and love for the will 
of God. 

Men’s faith in God and religion to acertain extent, and in 
childhood and early youth, must always entirely depend on 
instruction and education. When the religious instruction 
is based on such a belief, that belief will not desert them in 
maturer years. It will only become more and more clear 
and living. Men may then consciously and more perfectly 
direct their efforts to social reforms according to the laws 
which have ever decided the history of social progress, 
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although men have not known it and generally have acted 
contrary tothem. 

-The human life of Jesus Christ, as it is described 3 in the 
Gospels, will then stand forth as the objective realization of 
the laws of true life, which is God’s life, in human life, 
because it shows a humanity developed in perfect obedience 
to these laws —a humanity which thus in verity is the Son 
of God. 

In the Gospel life of the Christ we see, denatere, not 
only the laws fulfilled and a humanity which is the fruit of 
the application in life of their true meaning ; it reveals also 
the life of God as fully as endless progress can prepare 
humanity to receive. 


ALBERT B JORCK. 
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THE NEW CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


“ THE field is the world” ; so said the Lord Jesus after 
He had sent the multitudes away and was explaining to the 
disciples alone the parable of the tares of the field. The 
field is the world in which the Lord Himself, His angels in 
heaven, and His messengers on earth labor. His finite mes- 
sengers above and below are limited in their capacity to re- 
ceive and communicate His life. The state and condition 
of the world react upon the good that is intended for the 
world. The ability of the world to receive and enjoy the 
divine life is the measure of the impartation of that life. 
The quality and quantity of the finite laborers in behalf of 
the world change, and, we have reason to believe, improve 
and increase from day to day. So, in like manner, the atti- 
tude of the world towards its divine and spiritual helpers is 
never the same. The relation of the Lord’s kingdom, or 
His church, which is the same thing, to the world is ever 
varying. The duty that the church owes to the world in 
one era is unlike that required of it in another. The church 
itself should grow and does grow in its capacity to impart, 
as well as the world in its capacity to appreciate what the 
church has to give. | | 
The truth that the field is the world is old and eternal, 
but its application is ever new. History of the dead past 
will not furnish all the light by which our footsteps need to 
be guided. The present inspiration of the Saviour in His 
Word as He opens it to the mind and heart of every devout 
worshiper of Him in the midst of to-day’s duties is a far 
surer and safer guide. Our ancestors, and even our imme- | 
diate predecessors in the work of enlightening the world in - oa 
the life of religion, faithful and devoted though they were, a 
cannot now, and if alive would not attempt to prescribe the 
age rules of evangelization. Since their time, since our 
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own individual advent in church work, the conditions of 
spiritual receptivity have wonderfully, if not radically, 
changed and improved. The attitude of the world to a 


church intellectually equipped and ready and willing to as- 


sert its rational superiority is quite another thing from the 


attitude of the world towards a church that has beaten its 


sword into a plowshare and is already cultivating the good 
soil of the world. The march of improvement is manifest 
all along the line. So suddenly, and from such unexpected 
quarters, does the vision of the continual betterment of the 
world’s conditions dawn upon us that it temporarily par- 
alyzes in astonishment. | 2 

One potent cause for the diminution of zeal on the part 
of some hitherto earnest believers in the truth of the New- 
Church teachings, is the bewilderment produced at the rev- 
elation of the religious progress of the world. Such persons 
reason that all the world is becoming New Church. The 
progressive thinkers and leaders of all denominations are in- 
spired and affected by the heaven-born, world-wide light 


now breaking upon the earth. Say they, What need have I 


of the distinctive New Church when all the churches that 
exist are becoming newly Christian? Superficial thought 
and desire lead to contentment with general improvement ; 
but deeper thought and deeper love of the Lord lead to 
newer, more devoted methods of ministering to the uprising 
world, and to more intelligent and heartier efforts to lead 
its busy throngs to heights still unattained. : 

How simple it all is! The New Christian Church is eter- 
nal, because it is the outbirth and completion of all the 
Christian religions that have preceded it, affording the 
means of rational development of all the good and truth 
heretofore given to men. The New Christian Church is 
built upon all the old foundations ; and the foundations of 
the churches heretofore existent, embrace and embody all 
natural revelations and experiences of divine life, including 
the divine incarnation in the flesh, which are necessary or 
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requisite in sustaining the spiritual and eternal superstruc- 
ture. The New Jerusalem descended from God out of 
heaven. It endures forever because it came from Him who 
lives forever. The more the world improves, the more the 
various Christian denominations advance, the more we have | 
to do. Opportunity is the measure of duty. Not dejection 
at the smallness of our numbers or feebleness of our efforts 
but earnest stimulus should actuate us in face of the world’s 
rapid progress. No other course is rational or Christian. 

The former Christian Church, whose life began in inno- 
cent simplicity and in childlike contentment in the recep- 
tion of the plainest teachings of the Lord, holding fast to 
His unityeand divinity and to the need of obeying Him in 
order to be saved, was the mother of the New or True 
Christian Church. The outward sense of the Scriptures 
which afforded the early Christians all their life and inspira- 
tion, was subject, as it stood alone, to misinterpretation, and 
afterwards to perversion with the advent of the strong loves 
of self and of the world. So the mother Christian Church 
gradually lost its pristine power and glory and was succeeded 
by the heaven-born New Christian Church which was 
founded upon the spiritual understanding of the Word. In 
previous dispensations the churches descended ; in the New 
Christian dispensation the church is forever ascending. 
Having sought as it were for the safest and deepest founda- 
tion, having found it in the secret parts of the earth, in the 
incarnation of the Lord Jesus, upon Him and in Him by the 
revelation of His Divine Human life, it is capable of sus- 
taining infinite growth, an eternal superstructure. 

The well-disposed among the great masses are searching 
more or less earnestly for the upward paths that lead to the 
Holy City. We who are formally connected with the New 
Jerusalem have clearly pointed out to us the ascending ways. 
It may be useful to follow the course of our own progress 
that we may learn our bearings and our relations to others — 
not so intellectually favored as ourselves. As a collective 
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body and as individuals we only gradually rise from the con- 
ditions and limitations of a merely worldly and selfish life. 
At first the grasp of heaven is weak. “First the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 

_. The accredited messenger of the New Church himself — 
says in words of prophetic wisdom: “ The New Church in 


its beginning will be external” (Apocalypse Explained, 403). 


And what does he mean by the term external? That is 
external which stands forth from the inward and invisible 
life. Bodily, worldly life, the life of sense is plainly external 
to the life of spirit. The temporal in all its alluring forms 
is external, the eternal with all its quiet upliftings is internal. 
Nor is the internal and the external thus limited to the 
grosser and the purer as existing between the things of 
spirit and the things of sense. The thoughts, the thinking 
or intellectual faculties themselves, stand forth from the 
affections, which are the soul and life of thought. So an 
intellectual man, or the collective church as a whole distin- 


- guished for its intellectuality, as compared with a man or 


with a church body distinguished for warm loving affection, | 
is relatively external. The New Church in the beginnings 
of the upward trend of its progress of necessity is external, 
of necessity is at first intellectual, nay, asa part and parcel 
of the Divine Order itself it must needs be external, and at. 
first largely busy and prominently interested in learning the 
revealed truth. 

Sometimes the disposition exists and is indulged of criti- 
cising the efforts of the early intellectual leaders in the 
church, many of whom have passed to their higher reward. 


But quiet reflection along the lines of the orderly growth 


of spiritual life hinted at above, will not justify such up- 


braiding or repining. In their day and generation intellec- 


tual giants were necessary to protect and hold the promised 
land against the foes that would despoil it. Respect and 
appreciation, nay admiration, should fill the hearts of those 
of us who have succeeded to their thorough intellectual 
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labors, in according them full praise for their mastering of 
the intricacies of the doctrines of the New Jerusalem. A 
stalwart race of theologians has broken up the soil of the 
wilderness, and driven out many of the wild beasts of the 
forest, and felled the false growths of the mind that gbscured 
the light of heaven. In self-abnegation, in holy fear of the 
truth, they labored and studied, and lest the self-life should 
in any manner obtrude itself in their thought, brought forth — 
_ their ideas, largely in the language and technical phraseology ~ 
of Swedenborg himself. When thus we see and feel the 
‘purpose of their sometimes labored and Latinized English — 
we shall learn to appreciate their labors more and more. 
Our intellectual predecessors but fulfilled the spirit of their 
then necessary and all important mission. They obeyed the 
command given to the first disciples, and “tarried in Jeru- 
salem until they were endued with power from on high.” 
In Jerusalem they shut themselves up; in Swedenborg’s 
writings they enveloped themselves caring for little else. 
Day and night they studied, aiming always to be exact and 
truthful, determined by steadfast and unyielding and un- 
varying purpose that so far as possible the truth that they 
taught should be pure and undefiled. Other men have 
labored and we have entered into the fruits of their labors. 
If it had not been for what they have so well done in their 
day and generation we could not successfully advance with 
the work fitting and adapted to present needs. Let us not 
be misunderstood. The individual lives of these early pio- 
neers we have no occasion to criticise. So far as we know 
and can judge they were as devoted and self-sacrificing as 
any of their successors. We intend to say simply this: the 
first organized body of the- New Church was external, or 
intellectual, in accordance with the prophecy of Swedenborg 
that it would be of such character. Taken collectively the 
first New-Church people dealt with a hostile world and with 
a hostile church about them. They were in the early days” 
constantly called upon to forge intellectual weapons for their 
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own defence. Their duty formed their characters. “No- 
ble’s Appeal” contains perhaps a fair sample of their char- 
acteristic intellectual thoroughness. 

If we are not mistaken, the days for tarrying in Jerusa- 


lem are nearly numbered. <A new era is coming over the | 


church. The time is rapidly approaching, if it is not already 
at hand, when the student can emerge from his study, and 
the philosopher from his library, and teach men safely, ac- 
ceptably, and with increasing usefulness and delight the 
truths that he has learned in silence and solitude in the 
secret presence of his Heavenly Father. If we are humble 


enough to receive and as faithful in transmitting the mes- 


sage of to-day as they of old, we shall receive power from 
on high, power from the heart and centre of the universe, 
power from the Heart of Christ, power from the unselfish 
love of helping and saving others. Can there be any ques- 
tion that not only a new intellectual but a new affectional 


age is dawning upon the world and the church? The evi- 


dences are too common and notorious to repeat. There is 
a longing for the early apostolic times. Polemic theology 
has given way to pacific religion. The cravings of men like 
Phillips Brooks for what he calls the “simple sermons of the 


New Testament,” and the longings for simple life of the first. 


Christian Church are manifested frequently by Christian 
leaders. Professor Drummond, with his ear to the ground, 
nay, with his ear to heaven, heard the advancing songs of the 
emancipated inhabitants of Jerusalem. Love that craves a 
closer‘walk with God, love that would lay hold of the hands 
and follow the footsteps of the Saviour, has found a lodgment 
and receptacle in human hearts. Love that would learn for 
the sake of living is beginning to rule the religious thought 
of the present and approaching age. 

In view of the new spirit that has touched the hearts of 
men, what is the present need and duty of the church? 
The Rev. Julius H. Ward in his little book on the “ Church 
in Modern Society,” says: — 
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What the Christian Church in the United States lacks more than 
anything else is the ability to carry weight into life—it lacks the con- 
sciousness of mission; it is not animated by an overmastering purpose. 
(p. 138.) 


He goes on to say : — 


The spiritual lives which seem to divide people into sheep and goats 
are not so distinct when we go down into the realities of life, as they 
seem to be when they are laid down by religious doctrinaires, and when 
Christian leaders or teachers go forth among men to arouse in them an 
attraction for the life which they are capable of leading, they are not 
often allowed to return from their seed-sowing without — the 
sheaves of marke with them. (p. 153.) 


The enthusiastic response, well-nigh universal, to Professor 
Drummond's little book on the “Greatest Thing in the 
World,” establishes the fact that the heart of Christianity 
longs to be touched and inspired with the “sweet: reason- 
ableness” of the Divine Love. : 

In entering upon the ministry of love—and by love I 
mean not that sentimentality sometimes dignified by the 
name, but the spirit of genuine Christian helpfulness full of. 
the sense of the divine presence and which recognizes the 
Lord as the source and giver of the disposition and power 
to help —let us not fail to distinguish between the teaching 
appropriate within the walls of Jerusalem and that instruc- 
tion appropriate to the world outside those walls. The 


voluminous, painstaking, thorough, and technical acquisi- 
tions of the intellect, commendable and appropriate though 


they were in fostering intellectual acumen and insight, can- 
not be used effectively and usefully in speaking from the 
heart to the heart. Intellectual knowledge is heavy and © 


_ cumbrous — like Saul’s armor it is out of place on the spir- 


itual David. Intellectual armament must be proved by ex- 
perience before it can clothe the heart. Birds, like the 
pelican, can properly feed their young with undigested food 
of their own gathering. So truth in the memory, or in the 


intellect merely, can be usefully employed to stimulate 
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inquiry in other and less mature minds. But the heart, like 
the animals who typify its affections, does not deal out un- 
digested chunks of food, but the prepared, assimilated, 
digested product of its own life — the warm milk of human 
kindness. 
Intellectual frankness differs from the frankness of the | 
heart. The faithful intellect struggles to tell all the truth 
— voluminousness, prolixity, countless distinctions and qual- 
ifications often accompany its endeavors. Honesty to tell 
what it knows, and all it knows, painstakingly attaching the 
label of Swedenborg to every utterance of his in a spirit 
of fealty to the Lord whose servant he was, oftentimes 
obscures the message for the very reason that the proclaimer 
of truth is bent rather upon the effort to deliver himself of 
the truth than upon the altruistic effort to help the listener. 
Love is not concerned with the desire of being thought 
profound or erudite ; and while always faithfully loyal to the 
truth, is first of all sensitively alive to the states of recep- 
tivity in others. In other words the good heart speaks more © 
unselfishly than the trained and cultivated understanding. 
Love is alive to its own limitations, recognizes constantly 
that all its own labors are powerless and unavailing without 
the Lord’s constantly inflowing and guiding life. The heart 
learns to trust Him as the real teacher of men. Consider 
the divine withholdings in the life of the Saviour set forth 
in the Gospels. Still He was the perfect teacher. How 
little appears in the letter even of the Gospels of His in- 
ward anguish, of His unremitting and constant struggle and 
conflict with the hells, which warfare formed an essential 
part of His mission. “I have many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now,” are the words of the divinely 
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controlled and cultivated heart. He was humbly doing good 


for thirty years and publicly taught but three years. Such 
is the teaching of love — it is the teaching of the life. 

The message of the heart is not as the message of the 
intellect. Ponderous elaborateness passes away when the 
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real man, the heart of man, is aroused and interested. 
Monosyllables furnish the main part of the vocabulary in 
passion and in love. Digested truth finds simplest expres- 
sion. 

Simplicity is the accompaniment of truth linked to the 
_ heart, or of wisdom. Truth that we feel can be easily and > 
simply stated. Because this is, as I believe, the dawning 
age of love in the church and in the world, it is a duty that 
we owe to ourselves and the world to cultivate simplicity of 
religious statement. In natural acquisitions the law holds 
good. Chief Justice Marshall, Judge Curtis, Daniel Web- 
ster, in the legal and forensic field; Professors Agassiz and 
Guyot, and Pierce, in the realms of science; Presidents 
Grant and Lincoln, in correspondence, in memoir, in address, 


. and message on the planes of statesmanship, all left simplic- 


ity of utterance as the mint-mark of their greatness: They 
saw and felt, and their thought and feeling, like the boy’s 
whistle, thought and felt themselves into speech. | 
Do we not feel that a physician called to our bedside who 
can discourse of our disease only in learned terms has not 
half learned his lessons? In the same manner a lawyer, 
who can only repeat stilted and learned phrases from the 
books, is discredited with thinking clients. He is the master 
of his profession who after patient and thorough study of the 
cases which illustrate the doctrine he is striving to apply, 
can state in a few sentences the principle that underlies 
them all. The students of Agassiz were charmed with the 
simple manner in which he talked to them of the wonders 
of the universe. A listener to one of the speeches of Daniel 
Webster said he thought when he heard him speak that any | 
ordinary man must think and talk in the same way. In the 
presence of the great expounder he forgot the great man 
because he saw only the subject of which he spoke. After 
he left the presence of the speaker and retired to his bed, 
then it first dawned upon him that the greatness of the 
orator consisted in the simplicity and transparency of his 
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utterances. Simplicity is the perfection of wisdom. Love | 
goes at once to the heart of things. Love seizes hold im- 
mediately of the essentials of Christianity, and from the 
essentials, and in their light and warmth, unfolds the partic- 
ulars of heavenly wisdom. 

We are not left to guess, or to Sormmilii for ourselves, 
the essence and summary of the Christian religion. The 
Master Himself has done it for us in the letter of His Gos- 
pels. The Two Great Commandments are the divine sum- 
mary of the doctrines of life. Duty to the Lord and duty 
to the neighbor, love of the Creator and the creature, these 
two things comprehend all. Everything that is, every 
thought and affection, every word and act, are regulated 
and judged by these two laws. | : 

The older we grow, the more experience we have, the 
deeper the lesson is impressed upon us that the com- 
mandments of the Lord are the words of divine love. More 
and more essential do they seem. More and more vital do 
they grow. Our hearts assure and reassure us that they 
cannot be the utterance of any one but the Saviour Himself. 
The New-Church doctrine of the trinity, of the unity, of 
the Godhead, and of the presence of the Lord with men 
in His Word are but the unfoldings and application of the 
love of Jesus; the doctrines of the spiritual world, of the 
ministrations of the angels, are but the development of the 
love of the neighbor. _ 

Love seeks and finds’in the doctrines of the New Church 
themselves parallel lessons of simplicity. Says Sweden- 
borg:— 

The two principal things of the church are to acknowledge the Di- 
vine Human and apply the truths of the Word to life. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 209.) 

The most general principles which enter into all religions and make 
the communion of the Lord’s church on earth, are the acknowledgment 
of the Lord and the good of life. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 325.) 

The doctrine of the New Church is the doctrine of love to the Lord 
and charity towards the neighbor. (Apocalypse Explained, 732.) 
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There are three essentials of the church: the acknowledgment of the 
Lord’s divinity, the acknowledgment of the holiness of the Word, and 
the life which is called charity. If these had been regarded as the es- 
sentials of the church intellectual differences would not have divided, 
but would only have varied it. (Divine Providence, 259.) 


Love and faith make the church. (The New Jerusalem and its | 


Heavenly Doctrine, 241.) 


If good were the mark and essential of the church, and not t truth 
instead of good, the church would be one. (Heaven and Hell, 57.) 


_ The first thing of the church is to acknowledge God, to believe in 
Him and love Him. (Arcana Ceelestia, 10816.) 


Whether you say the church with man, or heaven with man, or the 
_kingdom of God with man, or the Lord with him, it is the same, for the 
church is the Lord’s heaven on earth, and the Lord’s kingdom is heaven 
and the church together, and the Lord is the source, nay is them. (/ézd., 
10357) | 
_ It is everywhere acknowledged that the Word is holy ‘and that the 
Lord has what is Divine, and these two things are the essentials of the 
church. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 256.) 
The two essentials are that God is one and that charity and faith are 
conjoined. (Intercourse of the Soul and’ the Body, last number.) 


In a letter to Dr. Beyer, of April 12, 1770, referring to 
the doctrine attributed to him “that our Saviour even as to 
His humanity is God,” Swedenborg further says, “This 
_ doctrine they call Swedenborgianism, but for my part I call 
it Genuine Christianity ” (Worcester’s Life of Swedenborg, 
p. 356). Ina letter to the King of Sweden, Swedenborg is 
touchingly concise in his definition: “The New Church is 
the worship of the Lord Jesus.” ; 

Hillel once said: “ What you would yourself dislike never 
do to the neighbor —that is the whole law, all else is its 
application” (Geikie, Life, etc., p. 276). We might with 
still greater truth say : “The New Church is the worship of 
the Lord Jesus ” —all else is its application. 

The words, “The New Church is the worship of the Lord 
Jesus,” are words of love. The world needs, the world is 
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ready for the message. Encumbering not our religious 
teachings with technicalities and with speculative niceties 
of doctrinal distinctions by which heavy burdens may be 
bound upon men’s shoulders that are grievous to be borne, 
because they know not yet our standard of doctrine; ap- 


pealing to them from the Word, the Divine Standard of all 


truth, and common to all, opening from the Word the won- 
drous love. of the Lord Jesus, learning to live as ministers 
and as laymen in the spirit of the Lord Jesus, learning to 
_ talk from the heart to the world; the sin-sick masses every 
where needing the comfort of the Lord’s presence, craving 
a knowledge of His constant willingness to help and to for- 
give, will heartily respond. | 


WARREN GODDARD. 
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PREDESTINATION, DETERMINISM, AND KARMA. 


AccorDING to the teaching of the New Church there is 
only one true path of development for the human mind, and 
we follow it only as we gradually put off our states of affec- 
tion for evil and the falsity thereto belonging, and put on, 
or adopt, states of affection for good with its corresponding 
truth. Reversing this order or adopting the affections of 
evil and discarding those of good is, we are also taught, the 


_ way of degradation and subversion ” the truly human form 


in man. 

These opposite processes are treated of very voluminously 
in the internal sense of the Word, and it requires years of 
careful study if we would understand them in all their par- 
ticulars, but in general we may say they constitute and in- 
clude both the regeneration of man through the opening 
of the spiritual degrees of life within him, which are the 
organisms in him adapted for life in the heavens, and his 
degeneration from the truly human. form into one adapted 

only for the life of hell. | 
We may conclude, then, that as there is only one possible 


_ regeneration, resulting in man’s becoming a form of love, 


either of his neighbor or of the Lord, according to its ex- 
tent and progress in this life ; so there can be but one result 
to his degeneration, resulting, according to its extent or 
progress during his life in the world, in the confirmed love 
of self and the world, which inevitably imply hatred of the 
neighbor and of the Lord, and form the life of hell. “Hell 
consists of nothing else but various kinds of hatred, not 
hereditary but imbibed.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 1608.) 

Perhaps at first sight no subjective states of the human 
mind would seem to be more opposed to each other than 
pronounced secularism or atheism, the dogma of predestina- 
tion with its corollary, immediate mercy, and the karma of 
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modern theosophy. But the human mind being so consti- 
tuted that when left to itself, or rather, when it insists on 
acting for, and by, itself, it can only proceed in one direc- 
tion, it will be found that these various and apparently an- 
tagonistic and opposite paths lead to the same result and 
exemplify the teaching we find in “Divine Providence,” 


208 :— 


Those who acknowledge God and His Divine Providence are like the 
angels of heaven who dislike to be led of themselves and love to be 
led of the Lord, and a sign of their being led of the Lord is that they | 
love their neighbor. . . . But those who acknowledge nature and their 
own prudence are like infernal spirits who dislike to be led of the Lord 
and love to be led of themselves. . . . They are all enemies of God and 
deriders of the Divine Providence. 


Farther we are told : — 


These, if primates of the church, desire to have dominion in all 
things; if men of learning, they apply scientifics to confirm the proprium 
of man and nature. 


So much for the general fact of resemblance of state in 
all who deny the Divine Providence; and, in the case of 
those primates of the church who, during the past history 
of perverted Christianity, have fashioned and upheld the 
dogmas of its theology including that under discussion, pre- 
destination, it is clear that it has tended to give them domin- 
ion just to the extent that it has substituted for Divine 
Providence and the Word of God, either popes, councils, or 
confessions of faith, and attempted to define the Divine 


' Being and His plan of salvation from the reasonings of self- 


derived intelligence instead of from the Word. 

Equally clear is it that men of learning who have eman- 
cipated themselves, as they suppose, from the shackles of 
religion and have proved to their own satisfaction that the 
Bible is only or chiefly the tribal history of the Jews, have 
applied and continually do apply scientifics to confirm the 
proprium of man and nature. This peculiar phrase which 
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I do not remember to have seen elsewhere in the writings 
—the proprium of nature — is, I think, identical in mean- 
ing with what is implied in the phrase invented by the 
learned men referred to above, the law of determinism, and 
the invention and confirmation of this so-called law as an 
~ unalterable series of predetermined sequences, is a striking 
example of the likeness of the two apparently dissimilar 
states of what we term Calvinism and atheism. ° 

For opposite and even antagonistic as the two views seem 
as commonly presented, and bitter as has been the strife 
between them, they are the anthropomorphic outcome of 
one and the same condition within, and have the same char- 
acteristic want of any adequate conception of love or mercy ; 
but in each case man is left to the severe and hard judg- 
ment of truth separate from divine good, which the writings 
tell us is the sphere that in the external form reigns in hell 
(Arcana Ccelestia, 9534), and thus they coincide in results, 
as may be more clearly seen if we consider their intent and 
meaning. 

For, taking the so-called religious side of the question — 
first, the doctrine of predestination, concisely stated, amounts 
to this, that while some of the human race are arbitrarily 
chosen and set apart for a future life of joy and happiness, 
the rest, the great majority, are predestined to a never-end- 
ing existence of pain and misery, foredoomed before their 
creation by the will of an almighty being; nor can any one 
of them change his destiny by anything he can do. Com- 
pare this with the law of determinism as taught by Cotter, 
Morrison, and other agnostics, which is, in short, that events 
affecting man’s life and death, his happiness and misery, 
occur as the results of predetermined, unswerving laws and 
forces over which there is no controlling power, nor can they 
be changed or thwarted by man or by any one on his behalf. 
And thus we find that, although one system substitutes the 
arbitrary will of an anthropomorphic deity for the iron rule 
of soulless destiny, there is little to choose between them 
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from the ethical point of view. Neither of them has any 
conception of human freedom and rationality as the gifts 
of a Divine Father who is perpetually leading to heaven 


_ thereby all who consent to go there. 


Neither has either of them any comfort to give to any 
poor suffering member of humanity, for the stern logic of 
the first utterly denies in heart the use and efficacy of 
prayer, and only the possession of the literal Word with its 
promises, its ten commandments, and its sermon on the 
mount has enabled the multitude of the simple in good and 
in truth to see through the darkness and the clouds of this 
harsh faith and cruel creed some glimpse of a Divine Man 
whose love and pity could touch and heal their stricken 
hearts, or to hear the voice of Him who was mercy itself 


- crying across the arid desert of pitiless dogma and soulless _ 


logic : “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” And the equally pitiless necessity 
that knows no law and no mercy, the fatalistic determinate — 
march of events, is “pd void of comfort and of consola- 
tion. 

Blindly it looks back to : see the human race slowly evolv- 
ing from the animal, only that it might suffer the more by 
its added powers of looking forward to pain, old age, and 
death, and of imagining deities and unseen beings that it 
ignorantly fears and vainly hopes to propitiate ; and igno- 
rantly it looks forward to see the future race of men stagger- 
ing down the ages of the overburdened earth with no guide 
or oversight, no guardian and no God. . 

And if we pursue the subject into other realms of human 
thought we shall find that unassisted human prudence, in 
endeavoring to solve the secret of man’s destiny, always 
works round to the same result ; and this, because the Lord 
can never be seen by man except as He reveals Himself 
in His Divine Humanity. Therefore the subtle and deep 
thinkers, who evolved from mere self-derived intelligence 
the karma of modern theosophy, could by no means help ~ 
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coming to the same unsatisfactory conclusion. It may be 
of interest to compare this system with those we have just 
considered, and see how the same unsatisfying results fol- 
low from a similar cause, and how all love and mercy is 
excluded with the denial of a Personal God. 

Says the “ Key to Theosophy,” p. 201 :— 


Karma is the unerring law which adjusts effects to cause on the phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual planes of being, the ultimate law of the uni- 
verse itself, unknowable, its action alone is perceivable. 


This mysterious, inexorable, infallible, and self-working law, 
because it has no soul or personality, is utterly impervious 
to mercy and is evidently the law of determinism over again, 
but continued into higher realms and of longer duration, 
which makes it even worse and more cruel, unable as it is to 
forgive, to emancipate, or to do anything but punish. We 
read farther : — 


The lower attributes of the personality after the death of the body 
remain as karmic effects or germs hanging in the atmosphere of the 
terrestrial plane, ready to come to life as so many avenging fiends, to 
attach themselves to the new personality of the Ego when it re-incar- 
nates. (p. 154.) 


Nor need we wonder at this result when we consider the 
teaching from “Divine Providence,” given above, for we 
read on p. 75, of the “ Key to Theosophy ” : — 


Since we believe in no personal God, how can we believe that He 
endows man with anything? 


And on p. 66 : 


We can hardly afford to lose time in addressing prayers to a pure 
abstraction. 


Thus we see in this case as in the former, that the ten- 
dency is downwards and outwards from the presence of the 
divine love and mercy into the realm of human prudence, 
inexorable law, predestination, determinism, and despair. 
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Differing in externals according to the idiosyncracies of 
their originators, the internal spirit is the same, and this 
study of the self-derived prudence of humanity may help to 
emphasize for us the contrast between these erratic notions 
and the beneficent doctrines given by our Heavenly Father 
to enable us to withstand the flood of falsities which is 
_ making, let us hope, its last great fight for supremacy, and 
to show us more clearly the states of those who refuse 
mercy and are left to the judgment of truth divine. © 

What a different, what an opposite spirit we recognize in 
such statements as the following : — 


Jehovah, or the Lord’s internal, was the very celestial seiiisioas of love, 
that is love itself, to which no other attributes can be ascribed than such 
as belong to pure love, consequently, to pure mercy towards the whole 
human race; which is of such a nature as to be desirous to save all 
and make them eternally happy, and to bestow on them all things ap- 
pertaining to itself; thus out of pure mercy to draw all who are willing 
to follow, to.heaven, that is, to itself by the powerful attraction of love. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 1735.) 


Again :— 

The mercy of Jehovah, or of the Lord, involves all and everything 
done by the Lord towards mankind, who are in such a state that the 
Lord pities them, and each one according to his state, thus He pitics 
the state of him whom He permits to be punished, and pities him also 
to whom He grants the enjoyment of good; it is of mercy to be pun- 


ished, because mercy turns all the evil of punishment of the evil into — 


good. (/bid., 587.) 


Page after page could be filled with extracts of the like 


import ; it will perhaps be sufficient, however, to compare 
the foregoing passages with the descriptions given herein 
of the three abortive efforts of mere human prudence work- 
ing in the blindness of its self-derived intelligence. 


MARTIN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE WORSHIP. 


BeroreE the Divine Incarnation there was no Divine Hu- 
man, except a representative one by means of an angel, 
whom Jehovah the Lord filled with His spirit. For this 
reason all the churches before the birth of the Lord into 
the world were representative churches. Still the Most 
Ancient Church was not in representative worship, being in 
true love and faith, although clearly seeing that all things 
in the world represented the heavenly and spiritual princi- 
ples of the Lord’s kingdom in heaven and on the earth. 

In the Ancient Church, however, the worship began to be 
representative. The people worshiped on mountains and in 
groves by means of altars of stone or earth, and they made 
images of fish, bird, and beast, and of various other things, 
which would intimate to their minds the goods and truths 
of heaven and the church. Assyria, Egypt, and the land of 
Canaan were full of these. 

In time this worship became idolatrous, because the peo- 
ple lost a knowledge of the spiritual instruction involved in 
representative objects, making little or no effort to realize 
in their hearts and minds the spiritual states or qualities 
those objects stood for. Thus the worship became external 
with no corresponding internal life. | 

Such was the worship of the Jewish Church, which was 
the representative of a church, rather than a representative 
church. It made use of nearly the same representatives as 
existed in the Ancient Church, when the hearts and minds 
of men were open to the reception of love and truth from 
the Lord, although they engaged in a most elaborate ex- 
ternal system of representative ceremonials. 

The Jews were greatly delighted with the use of 
these ceremonials, but they were holy and divine to them 
only in their external form; and because the Jews could 
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be held in this external holiness and worship, wholly apart 
from their internal state of evil, falsity, and idolatry, the 
angels could be present with them in their worship, and 
heaven and earth could be conjoined thereby. 

That natural things represent spiritual ones may be 
known from the fact that what is natural cannot come forth 
or appear except from a cause prior to itself, and this prior 
cause isa spiritual one. Therefore every person or thing 
under the light of the natural sun can represent. Every 
king and every priest can represent the Lord as to the 
royal or priestly office, the person, whatever his character, 
whether good or evil, being of no consequence. Fishes of 
the sea, birds of the air, beasts of the field, the sun, moon, 
and stars, the trees, fruits, and flowers, and even mountains, 


rivers, fountains, and rocks, each and all are representative. 


All the rites of the Jewish Church were representative. 
Every part of the tabernacle and temple was representa- 
tive, the boards, rods, curtains, taches, altars, courts, and 
even every part of the garments of the priests. Every 
animal used in sacrifice, its flesh, fat, blood, skin, and bones, 


and the manner in which it was slain, offered, eaten, or 
otherwise disposed of, were all representative of the Lord’s 


glorification and man’s regeneration. The land itself was 
representative, this extending to its mountains, hills, and 
valleys, its streams and springs, its fish, birds, and beasts, 
its trees, flowers, and grass. 

The Jewish Church and worship were consequently a 


most beautiful and wonderfully ordered and conducted drama 


of things divine, heavenly and spiritual. Nothing in this 
drama was unimportant, out of place, or in any sense trivial 
or unworthy of the Lord’s command and direction, for the 
enlightenment of angels and the instruction of man. 
These things are all preserved in the Word for the sake of 
their spiritual significance, this understanding of them never 
to become meaningless, exhausted or of no further use 
forever. 
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Since every person or object in the world is representa- — 
tive, it is clear that a representative church and worship 
could be made a most magnificent affair. Such was in fact. 
the case under the Jewish dispensation. A whole nation 
was for centuries engaged in carrying it on. | 

Such a system was liable to gross abuse and to become as 
it finally did wholly external and idolatrous. Then it was 
consummated. All representatives were abragated when | 
the Lord assumed human nature by actual birth, glorified it, 
and from it now interiorly enlightens man by the Holy 
Spirit. But as men were still external, in place of all pre- 
vious representatives, the Lord established two, the simple 
acts of baptism and the Holy Supper, which yet include all 
that existed in the Jewish worship. 

It is only by this view of the matter that the Old Testa- 
ment can be retained as the Word of God, and be of any 
further spiritual instruction to. mankind. The Lord even 


endeavored to impress upon the mind of the Jews the fact, 


that their external worship was dead, if not accompanied 
with some sort of internal humility. “Rend your heart, 
and not your garments” (JOEL ii. 13). “The sacrifices of 


God are a broken spirit” (Ps. li. 17). “To obey is better 


than sacrifice” (1 SAM. xv. 22). 

As the Word and world are so full of representatives, all 
spiritually significative, the question might arise, why not 
use them in our houses of worship, and in the religious ser- 
vices of the church? Why not clothe the minister with 
beautifully colored garments of several kinds, to be put on 
or laid aside at different points in the worship? Why not 
cover the furniture of the church with variously colored 
cloths, appropriate to different seasons of the year? Why 
not adorn our churches with pictures and images of all 
things in nature’s three kingdoms, mineral, vegetable, and 
animal? Why not carefully arrange representative acts of 
worship? Would not such things interest and instruct 


those of all ages in the church? 
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The answer is, that man is no longer associated with an-— 
gels or conjoined with the Lord by such means, but only 


according to his internal state of faith and charity. It is 
therefore worthy of note in this connection, that in the Jew- 
ish Church there arose the synagogue and its worship, which 
was not representative, and according to many of the cus- 
toms of which the Christian worship was formulated. In 
the synagogue the Word was read and explained, the Psalms 
were sung, and prayers made. These, with the use of bap- 
tism and the Holy Supper, are the four great acts of Chris- 
tian worship, the reading of the Word, prayer, praise, and 


‘preaching, which are ever made the most effective by being 


conducted in the greatest simplicity, and with the least pos- 
sible attention of the mind to other things. We are to 


study representatives in the Word and world, and not by — 


means of our own arrangements of them. 


ALBINUS F. FROST. 
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CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


THE transition from representative, sacrificial worship to 
genuine, spiritual worship, from the Jewish to the Christian, 
was by a process as gradual, yet as effectual, as the evolution 
of the man from the child. 

Our Lord foresaw the end from the beginning, yet He 
only sowed the seed in the hearts of His disciples and left 
them to go on just as they had done until they should come 
to see, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, that the old 
worship was of the past. | | 

It is as true of this as of all else in Judaism that the 
bruised reed He would not break and the smoking flax He 
would not quench till He should send forth judgment unto 
victory. (MATT. xii. 20.) 

It is easy to see that great harm would have resulted from 
any sudden change made in the forms of worship. Indeed 
the beauty and perfection of divine provisions like that of 
the regulated Jewish ritual shows itself in the ease with 
which, at the right time, it yields itself to the coming forth 
of its spirit, even as the man emerges at the last from his 
garment of. flesh and enters upon the completer and higher 
life of heaven. 3 

The resurrection of our Lord, His transcending of the 
earthly frame, carried with it a change in the church, which 
must answer to this glorification in its Lord by putting off 
the cloudy garments of Sinai that it might shine forth 
clothed with the sun and with the moon under its feet. 

Therefore, while on the earth as one among men, we. find 
the Lord keeping the Sabbath, observing the feasts, sending 
lepers to the priests, and commanding obedience to the 
whole Mosaic law. He did not set Himself against it in 
the destructive spirit which too often characterizes the finite 
reformer, but He observed it though He drew the line at 
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all the additions made to it by the Rabbis. It was this 
freedom from servile obedience to tradition which set the 
Pharisees against Him, but He could say at once, “Which 


of you convinceth me of sin?” and by that He meant any 


infraction of the existing Mosaic law. All the way from the 


two doves of the mother’s purification to the last Passover 


He was perfectly obedient to the law, and even observed 
afterward the Pentecost or First-Fruits which He chose for 


_the outpouring of His spirit upon the disciples. 


He could not have done otherwise than this when the 


- whole law was prophetic of Him. He had come, not to de- 


stroy, but to fulfil. And in thus fulfilling it He caused it 
to show forth its spirit more than had ever been done before. 
He healed on the Sabbath day, declaring that the Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the Sabbath. He intro- 
duced prayer and preaching into the religious life. He had 
no abhorrence of Samaritan or Syrophcenician. | 

The law in His presence was like an opening bud upon 
the tree. In the long winter it remains tightly closed and 
seems dead, but in the springtime it shows greenness and 
expands with promise. The Law and —" gave forth 
their true life in the Golden Rule. 

At the same time the utility of the Mosaic ritual was 
near its end because men were to see no longer through a 
glass darkly but face to face. When our Lord said from 


the cross “it is finished,” an earthquake, indicative of. 


mighty change, shook Jerusalem to its foundations, and the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from te top to the 
bottom. 


When the disciples came into their inheritance, they had : 


no thought and no teaching to abrogate any part of the law. 
While they were not Pharisees they were far from being 
Sadducees. They simply gave no attention to the question 
which we can see to have been already solved by the Lord. 
There was nothing radical in their thoughts and in their 
words. 
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But it was not long before Peter went down to Joppa and 
was taught an amazing lesson by the vision of the clean and 
unclean animals, and by the voice which bade him change 
his rule as to eating henceforth, for he must call nothing 
unclean which God had made.. At once came the call of a 
Roman for the same kindness which Peter would have shown 
to a Jew, and he could not refuse to answer the call. ,So 
Philip found himself baptizing one whom, a little while be- 


fore, he could not have regarded as deserving of help. And 


so Paul found that he must bring his message where he 
could, and that the gentiles were nearer the Gospel than 
the Jews. And they all found, as they came to keep sacred 
in a truly spiritual way the Lord’s day, that the temple ser- 
vice came to mean less and less to them. Genine converts 
at once abandoned their sacrifices. 

To this progress the Jews themselves contributed not a 
little by their fierce hatred of those who showed any regard 
for gentiles and by their punctilious observance of the tith- 
ing of mint and anise and cummin together with constant 
neglect of judgment, mercy, and faith. On the other hand 
the Jews, who had left Palestine, were in a position to loosen 
somewhat readily their hold on the old ritual and thus to be 
more ready to listen to the Gospel. | 

Again, the power of the priesthood had greatly declined 
through its own unfaithfulness, and among Christians a new 
priesthood had arisen, “an holy priesthood,” as Peter called 
it, “to offer up spiritual sacrifices.” (1 PETER ii. 5.) 

Thus baptism gradually made circumcision a thing of the 
past, and the Lord’s Supper superseded the Passover. We 
may see this in a marked instance. 

Justin Martyr was born ‘about A. D. 114, in the ancient 
Shechem. His Apology for the Christians or defence of 


them is the earliest extant. In his “ Dialogu Try- ° 


pho,” he discusses with a Jew the ways of the Christian 
life and at one point meets Trypho’s objections as follows :— 

Trypho said: “ You observe no festivals and Sabbaths, 
and do not have circumcision. Have you not read that the 
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soul shall be cut off from his people, who shall not have 
been circumcised on the eighth day? You despise this 
covenant rashly and reject its duties. You perform none 
of those things which they do who fear God.” 

To this Justin replied at — saying among other 
words : — 

“ The law promulgated on Horeb is now old and belongs 
to yourselves alone; but /#zs law is for all universally. A 
covenant which comes after puts an end to the previous 
one ; and an eternal and final law has been given to us. 
You have understood all things in a carnal sense, and you 
suppose it to be piety if you do such things while your souls 
are filled with deceit and every wickedness. We would ob- 
serve the circumcision and the Sabbaths and all the feasts, 
if we did not know for what reason they were enjoined. 
You, who are circumcised in the flesh, have need of our 
circumcision peeing baptism] ; but we having this, do not 
require that.” 

He then goes on as to clean and unclean meats, the Sab- 
bath as it was commanded, and the sacrifices, showing that 
men were once so good as not to need the Mosaic law, then 
they became so bad as to require it, and now they are again 
brought under a higher law. And he exclaims: “We trust | 
in the blood of salvation ; there is now another covenant, 
and another law than that of Horeb has gone forth from 
Zion.” 

Thus the Christian worship was developed, with the Jew 
by his adoption of the spirit of his law, with the gentile by 
his acceptance of baptism and the holy communion. For 
the rest Christianity could retain certain synagogue modes 
of reading and prayer, or could take over gentile customs 
of this and that nation so far as it could fill them with the 
Christian spirit. It was “all things to all men.” © 

When the decline of Christianity had begun, one of the 
most evident signs of decay was the return toward sacrifi- 
cial worship by turning the communion into what was called 
the “sacrifice of the mass.” This is still practised by the 
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Roman Catholics and has been adopted in recent years by 
many Episcopalians, but it is clearly not related to pure and 


primitive Christianity, but only to the perverted form of it 


which put the Bible aside and developed sacerdotalism and 
sought for ecclesiastical wealth and power. 

To us of the New Church it is given to go one step fur- 
ther in the path which our Lord opened, and to see that, 
while outwardly abrogated, the sacrifices are still made in 
spirit and in truth by Christian life and worship. We may 
see in every syllable of the law a prophecy now capable of 
fulfilment. We are not in a contest with the law, as Paul 
_ was, for we see the need of keeping it now in the light of 
its meaning. Merely representative worship we can never 


restore, for that would be a return to the gloomy and un- | 


spiritual past, but the sacrifices of the broken and the con- 
trite heart we need to offer, and the feasts in their expres- 
sion of spiritual progress we need to observe fully. We are 
taught that the Lord abrogated sacrifices (Arcana Ccelestia, 
2180), that He abrogated the Sabbath as to representative 
worship (Arcana Ccelestia, 10360), and that He abrogated 
representatives, retaining only two (True Christian Religion, 
670) ; but in so doing He has not impoverished our worship, 
He has filled it full of the essential worship of adoration of 
the Lord and humiliation before Him (Arcana Ceelestia, 
1153, 1175); for “ Divine worship consists fn the exaltation 
of the Lord and the humiliation of self” (/d¢., 8271). We 
return to the pristine simplicity of worship in prayer and 
praise and eating the Lord’s bread, while at the same time 
we are enriched with the myriad lessons conveyed in the 
representative rites of the Jews. We have lost nothing, we 


have gained everything.’ The age of the New Jerusalem is 


upon us, and we see “no temple therein, for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it,” and heavenly 
life must be such that it rests not day nor night, saying, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.” 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


“THE WANING OF EVANGELICALISM.” 


In the May number of Zhe Contemporary Review, Mr. Richard 
Heath, an English writer on religious questions, has an article 
on the above title. The article seems to us to be defective, in 
that it is too sweeping and not sufficiently penetrating in looking 


for the cause or causes of the decline in the religious life among 
the churches. None the less, however, the article is well worth | 


serious attention, presenting as it does ominous facts, and draw- 
ing a picture of the condition of the spiritual life of the churches 
which can hardly fail to challenge attention. 

The writer does not confine the term “ ovaegelicaiien ” ” to a 
party in the Church of England, who, in the eighteenth century, 
felt the force of the appeal to all who professed and called them- 


selves Christians to “ give up playing at religion, and to treat it 


as a reality.” The author takes this word as “ covering all that 
resulted from the workings of the religious revival of the last 
century, whether in the Established Church or beyond its pale.” 
Thus it includes the great religious revival which swept over 
England and America in the last century, and which we associate 
with, as certainly it was carried forward by, the preaching of 
Wesley and Whitefield. It was a call to take religion seriously ; 
to accept the professed teachings of Christianity as a reality ; 
to be alive to the need of repentance and the means of grace. 
The fall of man; the sacrifice of Christ ; grace the sole origina- 
ting cause of man’s salvation ; justification by faith the sole in- 
‘strumental cause; the need of a new birth and of the constant 
and sustaining action of the Holy Spirit — these, as Mr. Heath 
points out, were the doctrines which the revivalists believed un- 
falteringly and proclaimed with immense fervor. Furthermore, 
they preached them in the belief that they were the very teach- 
ings of the Word of God which was accepted and held up as 
infallible and as plenarily inspired. The earnestness of the 
movement gave it a tremendous force, and resulted in building 
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up the denominations known as “ Evangelical” in this country 
and in England. The sending out of thousands of missionaries, 
the flow of a great tide of benevolence, and the formation of 
important societies and institutions, many of them non-denomi- 
national and non-ecclesiastical — these are some of the results 
of this movement, which, to quote from the article before us — 


Awoke English religion out of its torpor, which wrought a complete change 
in the preaching and character of the established clergy, and which still more 
influenced non-conformity ; a movement that has extended to every part of 
the British Empire and over the United States; a movement affecting the 
laity even more than the clergy; a movement which has not only gone on re- 
appearing in all its original revival fervor, but which has produced generation 
after generation of pulpit orators of remarkable ability, causing enormous 
sums to be spent in edifices suitable for their ministrations; a movement 
that has given birth to and maintained vast efforts, religious and philanthropic, 


_ affecting all classes of the community; a movement, which by its revival of 
_ the missionary spirit of the first thousand years of Christianity has affected 


the entire globe; a movement of which the triumph has been so complete 
both in the British Empire and in the United States, that it has developed a 
form of religion which may with truth be called ¢4e English religion of the 
nineteenth century, permeating the eee world with its ideas, 
doctrines, customs, and character. 


And must we say of anything so religious in form and so in- 
fluential that it is “waning”? Mr. Heath maintains without 
hesitation that this is the fact. In support of this he calls at- 
tention to the pecuniary condition of the great institutions of 
Evangelicalism in England, of which “ the characteristic has been 
deficits followed by great efforts to restore the position.” He 
puts forward statistics to show that there is not an Evangelical 
denomination in which the membership is actually increasing be- 
yond the degree in which the population is increasing; “and 
less than that,” he insists, ‘* means decline.” He calls in wit- 
nesses, and here is what some of them say : — 


A goodly river of young life pours into our Sunday-schools, with the result 
that only a tiny rivulet trickles into the Church of Christ as its final issue. — 
REv. W. F. ADENEY. 


What have we to say to the low percentage our communicants bear to 
church membership? What is the explanation to be given of the dearth of 
our workers when there is more work to be done than at any period of our 
national life? What of the growing abstention of the manhood of the nation 


- from the service of the church ?— Dr. LEFROY. 
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The statistics of the Mew- York Independent, in 1 896, indicate, 
according to Mr. Heath, “that things in the United States are 
tending the same way,’ in proof of which the fact is cited that 


in the Congregational and Presbyterian bodies there were three. 


thousand churches which did not report a single member added 
during the previous year by xecumcin of faith. 
The writer says : — 3 


Supposing that a considerable discount must be allowed for neglectful 
church clerks and for churches recently founded, it is still evident that there 
must be many hundreds of churches in the United States on the road to ex- 
tinction. 


The same state of things, only in a more aggravated form, is 
maintained to be true of French peereerantion, 1 and of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany. 


By the end of the next century there will be no more Protestants in France, 


As far as attendance at its places of worship is a sign, Protestant Germany 
has fallen away almost en masse from the Evangelical Church. 


In general, Mr. Heath sums up the results of his investiga- 


tions as follows : — - 


If any one were to go the round of Sicnplical Coitenien he must 
come broadly to the conclusion that its hold on Europe, on America, as on 
Great Britain, is far less than it was half a century back or a. generation ago. 
At any rate the facts are so numerous, point so much the same way, that it 
seems much wiser to conclude it is so than to strive to attenuate the combined 
force of the facts by counterbalancing considerations and certain exceptional 
cases to the contrary. : 

Moreover, there is a voice which cannot very well be gainsaid — the voice 
of the People. Only give them the opportunity, as has been done on several 
occasions in this country, and they vigorously pour out their complaints of 
English Christianity, especially of the Evangelical Churches, the reason of 
their concentrated severity on the latter being, as I believe, nothing but re- 
sentful love, the bitterness of children towards parents who have failed in 


their duty, and that through the most provoking of all aterm narrowness 


of mind and want of heart. 


In attempting to find a cause for this widespread nilitons de- 
cline, this writer thinks that the general agnosticism of the times, 
while it has had its serious effect on the mind of both this and 
the last generation, has after all been superficial, ‘due mainly to 


fashion.” Far more serious and influential, in his view, is the 
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unreality of the religion professed ; and this has deeply affected 
the so-called “ laboring classes.”” Furthermore, the Evangelistic 
movement gathered headway originally under an extremely in- 
dividualistic order of things, and Evangelicalism, Mr. Heath 
maintains, has seen nothing in the Gospel but a plan of individ- 
ual salvation. The unity of mankind in Christ, and the mutual 


_ responsibility of all men, are not ideas which have been seized 


upon by Evangelical Christianity, and failing here it has not 
really understood the age in which it has run its course. More 


‘and more this has weakened its influence over the laboring 


classes, at the same time that it has become more and more cen- 


tred in “the upper middle class.” This has brought about a 


strange reversal of conditions : — 


Then [in Apostolic times] the common people heard with joy of the Son 
of Man, the Saviour of the world, while the rich and powerful pursued Him 
with animosity and put Him to death. Now it would appear that it is they 
who are the chosen ones; that it is the wise, the mighty, the noble who are 
called; while it is the workers in the factories, the toilers on the sea and in 
the mines, who have become the reprobate and cast out. © 


The charge, then, against Evangelicalism is that it has come 
to accept the world’s standard of morals rather than that of the 
‘Gospels, and that it has in these last days trusted more and more 
to the world’s method of attaining success by advertising and 
sensationalism. 


Because of this hardness of heart and contempt of God’s Word and com- 
mandment, Evangelicalism has had so little of the seer’s gift. It has never 


- seemed able to understand that revelation is continuous and goes on from 


age to age. Because it has not been able sufficiently to believe in its favorite 
text, “ God so loved the world,” it has not sufficiently believed that the Holy 
Spirit is in the world, opening its eyes more and more to its evil ways, its 
injustice, oppression, and cruelty. : 

We are far from rejoicing over the picture which the writer 
has drawn. We think he has shown but one side of the shield. 
It is not until the very close of the article that some of the new 
forms in which the spiritual life of “ present-day Evangelicalism ” 
are referred to : — ’ 

Efforts to do away with sectarianism and to repair the broken unity of the 


church, efforts to find expression in the church for the mind and soul of the 
coming generation, efforts to live the life which Christ Himself enjoined on 
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His disciples, efforts to share in the sufferings of the miserable, sunk in the 
sordid life of the slums, and to lift them out of it— such efforts, and many 
similar ones, indicate the coming of a new sama Co The waning may 
thus precurse a new waxing. 


And yet Zhe Contemporary Review irioar can hardly mean by 
this last phrase that Evangelicalism is to -be revived in its origi- 
nal form ; that a new Wesley or a new Whitefield will revive the 
theology of a century ago. The evidences are on every hand | 4 
that that theology is outgrown and past reviving. It is passing | 
away before our eyes. Nor is this strange; for revelation is : 
progressive, and the hour is come when men are claiming the 
right to enter understandingly into the mysteries of faith. Ad- 
mitting the charge of unreality and unfaithfulness as in great 
measure true, one cannot fail to notice that two of the original 
sources of spiritual power have been well-nigh suppressed, namely, 
faith in the supreme divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
plenary inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures. With true insight, 
as we believe, a writer in Zhe Sun (New York, May 22), review- 
ing Mr. Heath’s article, declares : — 


There is no need of going further or deeper [to discover the causes of the a 
waning of Evangelicalism] than the waning of earnest religious belief. . . . a 
It has become skeptical, or at least a spirit of skepticism has entered into its 
theological seminaries and thence spread widely through its pulpits.. . . 

Without an infallible Bible, sent as a revelation direct from God, Evangeli- 
calism must necessarily wane and die. 


One must at least recognize that faith in the Bible as a fully 
inspired revelation from God was an essential part of the belief 
of those who were instrumental in making Evangelicalism a spir- 
itual power. The same is true of faith in the divine character 
of the Son of Man. Absolute belief in these two essential facts 
gave a tremendous impetus to the work of evangelizing the world, 
of translating the Bible into every known tongue, and carrying 
the Gospel to every creature. From our point of view, Evangel- 
icalism has waned because it has had no theology which could 
meet the growing demand for a rational explanation of these 
supreme facts which it has urged men to believe; and the Chris- 
tian world has reached a stage of development in which it refuses 
to believe that for which no satisfactory reasons can be given. 

Slowly, but with a never failing experience of wonder and joy 
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to those who receive it, the theology of the New Church is per- 
forming its mission of revealing the essentially spiritual character 
of the Book of books and the divine nature of Him who came 
among men as the Word made flesh. A new spiritual philosophy, 
too deep, too vast, for the world to accept at once, is made avail- 
able to those whose minds cannot rest satisfied in the dogmas 
of the past, nor take comfort in the negations and in the destruc- 
tive criticism of the present. To establish and keep alive in the 
minds and hearts of men, however few, a rational but at the 
same time an ardent, living faith in the Word of God and in the 
supreme divinity of Jesus Christ, is at once a privilege and duty 
so wonderful and precious, that we may well wish for no higher 
honor than that we may perform our part fearlessly, truthfully, 
and in the belief that “‘the Lord will hasten it in His time.” 


J. K. S. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AT CONVENTION. 


AMONG other interests which rightly demand the attention of 
the Convention the Theological School holds a prominent place. 
Established thirty-two years ago under the direct auspices of the 
Convention, and controlled by a Board of Managers which the 
Convention elects, and from which it receives annual reports, 
the School bears a relation of peculiar nearness to the larger 
body. More than thirty of those now active in the ministry of 
the church have been students at the School. The fruits of its 
training and influence are therefore always visible at the Con- 
vention meetings; and living witnesses are never wanting to 
bear their testimony to the benefits received from their connec- 
tion with it. 

One of the gatherings for which in recent years the sessions of 


Convention have offered an opportunity has been that of the 


Alumni of the Theological School. It was held this year as 
usual on the Thursday evening next preceding the opening of 
the Convention. To persons not accustomed to the manner in 
which this meeting has usually been conducted, it must have 
seemed somewhat peculiar. Whenever the alumni of an insti- 
tution come together, it is naturally expected that the time will 
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be chiefly devoted to reminiscences of their Alma Mater, to re- 
ports of her condition and progress, or to other matters affecting 
her interests. But on these points little was said at the late 
meeting, or has been said at similar meetings for some years 
past. Good papers were read, and good speeches made, on gen- 
eral subjects relating to the ministry, and to preparation there- 
for ; but most of the utterances would have been about as fitting 
at any other church gathering as at a meeting of alumni. 

We do not mention this fact in a spirit of adverse criticism. 
The conditions which prevail at Convention generally preclude 
any special gathering, in the form of a social reunion, on the part 
of the alumni of the School. The meetings are mostly held at 
points far distant from the scenes of their experience as fellow- 
students. The place of assemblage is a church building, and the 
duty of making the exercises interesting to a general company of 
New-Church men and women seems to be somewhat imperative. 
Still we think it would be well if in future more attention were 
given to reminiscence and to matters directly bearing on the life 
and progress of the School. In this way a flavor might be given — 
to the meetings, which would make them more distinctive, and 
perhaps of greater service to the School itself. 

As for the meeting at Cleveland, it was altogether pleasant 
and enjoyable. Carefully prepared papers were read by the 
Rev. Charles H. Mann, on “The General Education of our 
Ministers,” and by the Rev. John Worcester, on “The Educa- 
tional Preparation of our Ministers for Interpreting the Spiritual 
Meaning of the Bible.” Both of these papers were excellent. 
Mr. Mann dwelt forcibly on the importance, to the preacher and 
pastor, of not strictly limiting his studies and researches to 
theology, and of interesting himself in other matters which en- 
gage the attention of the world in general, and of his own people 
in particular. Mr. Worcester clearly and beautifully expounded 
the law of correspondence, or the relation between spiritual and © 
natural things, showing how. needful, if one would truly under- — 
stand that relation, is an accurate knowledge of what is involved, 
in any given case, on both planes. For example, no just concep- 
tion of the correspondence of an animal could be obtained, with- 
out careful study into its external nature, structure, and uses, as 
the basis of. thought concerning the Samp oe kind of affection 
which it embodies. 
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After these principal papers had been read, short and pithy 
addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. Sewall, Hay, Gladish, 
and Cabell. The last named introduced a practical subject which | 
excited considerable interest, namely, the advisability of giving 
candidates for the ministry opportunities to serve, so to speak, a 
brief apprenticeship under settled pastors. Finally, the Presi- 
dent of the School was invited to comment, as he saw fit, on any 
of the remarks which had preceded. He endorsed the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Cabell, so far as it should prove practicable, and 
mentioned some facts with regard to the present condition of the 
School. 

As for the Convention proper, it received the report of the 
Board of Managers, and passed, in the last hurried stages of its 
session, a resolution containing an appeal to the church for an 
increase in the Endowment Fund of the School, with special 
reference to the needs of students who come from the ministry 
of other churches, and are thus left without means of sup- 


port. 


THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


One of the most important subjects to be considered from 
time to time by New-Church people in their general meetings, is 
the religious newspaper, its aims and conduct. There seems to 
be no difference of opinion as to the ends to be aimed at in such 
a publication, and this is true of the religious press in general. 
A religious body publishes a paper for three principal objects, 
as it seems to us, and these may be said to be: the distribution 
of information of a character to encourage general activity and 
the adoption by others of methods of work which have been 
found useful anywhere ; the instruction of readers in the applica- 
tion of New-Church principles to questions of the day and thus 
the formation by them of wise opinions on subjects which arise 
in the public mind; and the supply of pastoral help to those 
who require it. This third use, which we have called pastoral, 
is not of equal importance to all readers, because those who are 
living in the churches supplied with pastors do not look to the 
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paper for their help of this kind; but to those who have no such 
pastor to look to the paper has a very important spiritual func- 
tion. It must come as a pastor comes to the family and to his 
society with words of kindly counsel and discreet encouragement. 
It must bring helpful thoughts from Scripture. It must make 
suggestions of value to the religious life. It must answer ques- 
tions with satisfactory clearness. It must bring into the family 
that which the church itself has brought to the world, and thereby 
furnish the members of the household with the reading which 
will lead them to become themselves examples to others. We 
consider this its first use and, failing in this, we believe the paper 
will fail to be what is needed. If this use be well performed 
even those who have full church privileges will resort to it for 
additional help and will be able to make its pages useful to new 
readers. The missionary value of the paper will mainly lie here, 
that it meets the wants of the thoughtful and gives them spiritual 
meat and drink. As people nowadays take papers because they 
give them what they want, so there is reason to believe that such 
a paper would find readers in many directions because of the 
value of its practical religious teachings. 

The second use, as we should count it, is the formation of 
healthful opinion. Our people are active and earnest. They are 
in a world of many new ideas continually appealing to them 
under various names and sometimes claiming to be of the New | 
Christianity itself. They properly look to their paper to be en- 
lightened and guided. The paper, therefore, must study all such 
problems and speak its mind with such cogency and reasonable- 
ness as will convince and, if necessary, correct its readers. It 
will not do this by brief authoritative utterances so much as by 
comprehensive explanations and applications, made, too, in an 
invariably kindly spirit and yet with no uncertain sound, for the 
teachings of the New Church are absolutely distinct and conclu- 
sive. An uncertain utterance would confuse, an incorrect utter- 
ance would mislead, but a solidly truthful utterance would benefit. 
Questions of the day would be regarded as affording good oppor- 
tunities to put before the world ideas at once rational and prac- 
tical. The reader would gratefully accept the aid offered and 
would be strengthened against seductive falsities and made more 
firm because more intelligent in his faith, When people find 
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help in the paper in this Sila they will become of use in saving 
others from delusions which, at the present day, are always pre- 
senting persuasive claims. 

The use of the paper as a news-gatherer is also capable of im- 
portant service to the people. Experiments should be watched 
and reported upon with judgment. Incidents of a kind to dis- 
courage should be passed over, and mere festivities require no 
mention unless they involve something of suggestion for others, 
but there is really a great deal of careful thought brought into 
exercise by our people in this country and abroad, and an ade- 
quate report of them would be most interesting. The really 
good books should be intelligently described. The important 
meetings should be faithfully reported at sufficient length to give 
the substance of what is said. The reader should be enabled 
to live in touch with the centres of life and to become acquainted 
in a degree with all his coworkers. 

It is easy to theorize, but we feel safe in assuming that a New- 
Church paper which measurably performs this use will make its 
way and hold its own im the field of religious literature. It is no 
matter if it be of modest appearance, and indeed it must be so 
in these days; what is wanted is that the casual reader should 
find what will command his respect, and that the constant reader 
should get from it indispensable aid in his thought and life. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION ON TRIAL. 


IT was predicted some time ago that, when the so-called higher 
criticism, which had begun with the Pentateuch, should reach the 
Gospels, the effects of its assault would be much more marked. 
For some years this fear was not fulfilled, but one now views with 
justifiable alarm a most serious movement in the New-Testament 


field. The Holy Communion itself is attacked, and there is 


reason to suppose that, in some quarters, the estimation in which 
it has been held will be materially lessened. Heresy trials may 
take place, but they do nothing to maintain a doctrine or rite in 


‘the view of people when no adequate reply is made to the state- 


ments deemed heretical. On the other hand the hostile criticism 
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receives public sympathy in the degree that its exponent is per- 


secuted. 

The precise point of criticism which we have to consider was 
brought out by Professor McGiffert of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, in his “ History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age.” Union Seminary was formerly an institution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and it is still such in name, but has defied the 
control of the Assembly, and has continued Professor Briggs in 
office after he had been suspended from his functions as a Pres- 
byterian minister. Dr. Briggs has now edited the book which 
Dr. McGiffert has written, and thus the leaven of negative criti- 
icism is working. 


The article of Presbyterian faith in regard to 066 Holy Com- - 


munion is : — 


Our Lord Jesus, in the night wherein He was vaneaed, instituted the sacra- 
ment of His body and blood, called the Lord’s Supper, to be observed in His 
church unto the end of the world for the Jeeapiens sarrceeezaes of the sac- 
rifice, etc. 


_ Professor McGiffert directly denies this by a in his recent 
book, — 
The fact must be recognized that it is not absolutely certain that Jesus 


" Himself actually instituted such a supper, and directed His disciples to eat 


and drink in remembrance of Him (as Paul says in 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25). Ex- 
pecting as He did to return at an early day (compare MARK xiv. 25), He can 
hardly have been solicitous to provide for the preservation of His memory. 


This is very extraordinary reasoning, to say the least. In the - 


passage cited in Mark our Lord said, “ Verily I say unto you, I 
will drink no more of the fruit of the vine until the day that 
I drink it new with you in the kingdom of God.” This language 
is Dr. McGiffert’s main argument for the truth of his position. 
Our Lord said, it is argued, that He would soon be with them 
again, and therefore He could not have instituted the Holy Sup- 
per as a memorial. It might be answered at once that the two 
thoughts, instead of destroying each other, support each other ; 
for His renewed presence would not be fully realized without the 
use of the rite by which they were to be reminded of Him. But 
this is only one of many instances of the very slight basis which 
is deemed sufficient to rest destructive criticism upon. 
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_ Perhaps Dr. Briggs has felt the feebleness of his protégé’s rea- 

soning, for in the /nudependent (New York, April 14, 1898), he 
comes to the assistance of Dr. McGiffert in a lengthy article of 
which some sentences will be given : — 

The institution of the Lord’s Supper is reported in the three Synoptic Gos- 
pels, but not in the Gospel of John. It is agreed that Matthew and Luke use 
as their primary sources the Gospel of Mark and the Logia of Matthew. 
There can be no doubt that Matthew and Luke have derived their reports of 
the institution of the Lord's Supper from the Gospel of Mark. .The report 
of Mark is, therefore, the original source of the narrative. 

What does this “therefore ” in the last line represent? What 
is the reasoning? There is no reasoning whatever. ‘ There- 
fore” represents “It is agreed,” and “ There can be no doubt.” 
In other words, having made two assertions which are pure as- 
sumptions, Dr. Briggs draws his conclusion and regards the point 


as proven. In this he assists Dr. McGiffert’s reasoning by yet © 


weaker reasoning, and the blind lead the blind. In coming to 
the assistance of his friend, he makes more plain that their kind 
of criticism is feeling and not intelligence. 

A little later Dr. Briggs repeats the expression “ It is evident,”’ 


and again we have, “It seems therefore to be evident,” and so — 


he goes on, carrying his points with ease but without any ade- 
quate reasons given at any time. He must set aside Paul’s trust- 
worthiness because Paul (1 Cor. xi. 24, 25) repeats the words of 
LUKE xx. 19, “ This do in remembrance of me,” and this he does 
in his usual way by saying : — 

It is evident that Paul did not derive his account from a written source, an 
early Gospel ; because it is so different from the Gospels. 


But Paul’s account is not different from the Gospels as they 
are, but fram the Gospels as Dr. -~_ reduces them to a single 
“report,” He continues : — 

It ig altogether likely, eal that he had received the account of the 
- institution of the Lord’s Supper from the Lord mediately through the Apos- 
tles; in other words, through oral tradition. 


But, in the preceding verse, Paul had declared that he had re- 
ceived what he wrote “of the Lord.” Well, Dr. Briggs believes 
that “of the Lord” should be reduced to “oral tradition,” and 
so Paul is made to convict himself of mendacity. 
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Dr. Briggs calmly concludes by saying : — 


There is no doubt that we are on the eve of a reconsideration of the whole 
subject. All Christians should thank the New-Testament critics that they have 


. thrown so much light on the history of its institution, and have, thereby, en- 


abled us to stand on solid basis for a more profound study of its theological 
and practical significance. 


We do not wish to do Dr. Briggs any injustice. He has left 
the Presbyterian for the Episcopal Church, and is now free to 
study in peace the subjects which interest him; but, while he 
holds the lowest possible views of Scripture and denies inspira- 
tion altogether, we are not hopeful of him. Indeed we do not 
see how a man, whose position is really that of a radical Unita- 


rian, can properly unite with a church whose tenet in regard to — 


the Communion is like that of the Presbyterians, that it is “a 
continual remembrance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ.” 


The present position of this unworthy controversy over this 


most holy sacrament illustrates the teaching found in the “ True 
Christian Religion ” (698-701), to the effect that, without some 
knowledge of the significance of the Communion, no one can see 
its use. Regarded as merely of authority it is open to doubt, 


and so we now have the command in regard to it called in ques- | 


tion; but, viewed in the correspondence of its elements, every 
word connected with it in the Scriptures is seen to be of priceless 
value. The precept, “Do this in remembrance of me,” is seen 
to be an essential part of the whole, recalling the passion of the 
cross and the Christian Passover (True Christian Religion, 704), 
and testifying again and again the Lord’s love for the salvation 
of men (True Christian Religion, 709). We do not see howa 
Christian minister can depreciate either the accounts in the Gos- 
pels, or those solemn words of Paul, in 1 Cor. xi. 23-26: — 


For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, That 
the Lord Jesus the same night in which He was betrayed, took bread; and, 
when He had given thanks, He brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is my body 
which is broken for you; this do in remembrance of me. After the same 
manner also He took the cup, when He had supped, saying, This cup is the 
new testament in my blood; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the 
Lord’s death till He come, 
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Men may make the Communion a mere symbol of fraternity, 


doing away with the Lord as their Saviour, but it is the office of 
the New Christian Church to give new force and permanence to 
the sacrament, by showing that it is even now the living expres- 


sion of the Lord’s love for us as we are and of that spiritual 


nurture which is eternal remembrance of Him. 3 
| OW, 


NEW METHODISM. 


In reading recently the always interesting Methodist Review, 
we were struck with a very brief and modest article placed at 
the end of the list, and having the caption, ‘‘ How Jesus became 
the Saviour.” It is uncommon to see anything of theology in 
this or in the church reviews generally, for they deal rather with 
ethical topics, with biography, or with literature. The article to 
which we refer was preceded by others on church music, dialect 
novels, Tennyson, the rule against amusements, and the like, and 
this writer began with an apology for taking up so profound a 


| at: but he submitted that “theology is a progressive SCi- 


ence,” and went on modestly but luminously. 

He considered the two points that (1), at birth Jesus was un- 
developed ; (2), Jesus grew to be, and by birth became, the Sa- 
viour. He showed that our Lord was at first an infant, and “ate, 
drank, and slept until of full stature.” He quoted the state- 


ments that He “ increased in wisdom and stature and in favor 


with God and man.” Again, we read : — 


- Spiritually also he was undeveloped at birth. . . . He needed to look up, 
not alone for us and the world, but for His own instruction, consolation, di- 
rection, and succor. His mode of victory is our method of conquest... . 
Also in respect to His divinity He was at birth undeveloped. He, the Sa- 
viour, the God-Man, grew. He became more fully divine by —— acces- 
sions and imputations of the divine. 


It is also suggested that the process of the Lord’s development 
was similar to that by which men are regenerated. Quoting the 
words, “ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 


_ of God,” the writer asks :— 


Does ane this birth of ours into the in this growing “ up into Him i in all 
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things,” “ till we all come unto a perfect man,” almost demonstrate that Jesus 
trod the same path to His maturity of the divine? 


After speaking of several passages of Scripture which show the 
increasing authority of the Lord, he says that “we find no dec- 
laration of His complete divinity, except by prophetic anticipa- 
tion, till after His resurrection.” | 

The argument is strengthened by suggesting that, if our Lord 
had no need of development to the full measure of His power, 
He would at once have entered upon His ministry and would not 
have tarried in Nazareth until thirty years of age, and then 
comes the most important remark : — 


In our view this theory of the development of the Saviour gives unity to 
His personality not otherwise declared. To say, as is usually done, that His 
ignorance, His weakness, His hunger and weariness are to be predicated alone 
of His humanity, and to assume that His divinity was subject to no limita- 
tions, is to set forth a grotesque and awkward, an unthinkable and unex- 
plainable duality of nature, utterly without either analogy, precedent, or par- 
allel in the entire universe of God. On the other hand, to assume that the 
divine and the human were blended in one nature, and that each partook of 
the other more and more as maturity approached, that the human was trans- 
figured and ennobled by divine contact and communication, is to set forth a 
theory for which all nature is thronged with analogy. 


We need not follow the article farther to show how suggestive 
it will be to those who have been brought up to believe the error 
of dividing the Lord into two natures. We are taught how harm- 
ful this error is, and that the true thought is that “God and Man 
in the Lord are not two, but one, as the soul and the body are 
one’’; and we are fully taught that the process of the Lord’s 
glorification is similar to that of man’s regeneration, and, in 
short, that the whole act of Incarnation and all that was conse- 
quent upon it was in accordance with universal order. This, too, 
is not a doctrine merely, but is the spiritual meaning of Scrip- 
ture. Many extracts from our teachings might be given to show 
that in all the points made in the article cited the writer is 
squarely upon New-Church ground, Whether or not he is con- 
scious of this and whether or not he is a reader of the gift-books 
which have circulated so widely, he is doing a good service in an 
open-minded and decidedly unprejudiced hody of Christians, and 
we wish that he may make other such utterances. It is in- 
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teresting to add that, instead of being an honored leader, like 


most of the REvIEw writers, he is a plain pastor of a church in 


Minnesota. 


We 


TIBETAN LITERATURE. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, June 2, 1898. 


Dear Sirs: With reference to the valuable article of Mr. 
Gilbert Hawkes in your April number, upon “ Possible Traces 
of the Ancient Church in Great Tartary,” it may interest your 
readers to know that there is in existence a collection of Tibetan 
books and manuscripts, some thirty volumes, made by a Hunga- 
rian scholar, Csoma Korodsi. They were presented in 1884 to 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, at Buda Pesth, by the wel 
known linguist, S. C: Malan, D. D., who received them from 
Csoma. Dr. Malan himself studied Tibetan and translated the 
Gospels and Acts into that language, but complained that he 
found no one interested in it. (Memoir bythe Rev. A. N. Malan, 
M. A., F. G. S., London, 1897. p. 48.) 

Of Csoma the following estimate was given by his friend 
(Jbid., p. 342), in a letter to Dr. Duka, written in answer to the 
presentation of a copy of Csoma’s life: “If by ‘ philology’ they 
mean the system now in vogue of ‘making’ languages — either 
one language out of two or three or two or three out of one — 
then Csoma was no ‘philologist,’ neither am I assuredly. But 
he was far better than that ; he was devoted to his one object, 
was master of several languages, and over and above all he has 
and shall have to the end the honor and credit of being the 
founder of Tibetan studies in Europe. He did not scrutinize 
the intricacies of hypothesis; he had too much sense for that. 
But he laid the foundation and others only build upon it.” 


I am yours truly, 


FRANCIS W. STEERE. 


The Editors NEw—CHURCH REVIEW. 
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SWEDENBORG SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


Amonc the matters of interest introduced at the recent meet- 


_ ings of the General Convention was the report of the Committee 


appointed by that body one year ago to provide for the republi- 
cation of Swedenborg’s Principia. ‘This work has for some time 
been out of print. It is known to a comparatively small number 
of students, who, appreciating its extraordinary character, are 
desirous of making it accessible to the scientific world. In re- 
sponse toa circular issued by the above-mentioned committee and — 
sent to libraries and well known scientists, it appears that the work 
is to be found in very few libraries, and only a few scientists have 
any acquaintance with it. A large proportion of those who re- 
plied to the circular, expressed a desire to have a copy of the 
new publication, while a few eminent scientists thought the work 
one of great value and its republication a matter of great im- 
portance. 

Meanwhile “The Swedenborg Scientific Association”? has 
been organized for the purpose of translating, editing, and pub- 
lishing the scientific works of Swedenborg, and to this newly- 
formed association the Convention very properly turned over the 
work which it had inaugurated in bringing the Principia to the. 
attention of the learned world. 

The movement is a significant one, and it would seem as if 
the entire church could hardly fail to take a deep interest in it. 
Indeed, we cannot doubt that it is of the Divine Providence that 
this new interest has been awakened, and that the philosophy of 
science contained in these scientific works has an important 
part to play in the general work of enlightenment now going on. 
In his inaugural address, the President of the new Association, 
the Rev. Frank Sewall, called attention to the fact that, for the 
introduction of Swedenborg’s scientific worksto the knowledge 


-of the modern world, we are indebted mainly to those outside of 


the professed New-Church body, namely, “ to a learned clergyman 
of the Church of England, the Rev. Augustus Clissold, the trans- 
lator into English of the Princip~ia, and of the ‘ Animal Kingdom,’ 
and to the American transcendentalist, Emerson, whose eloquent 
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raptures over the magnificence and sublimity of Swedenborg’s 
work as a philosopher the New Church has been pleased to 
quote to the world without even, as a body, having acquired 
any adequate idea of what it was that the famous essayist was 
thus praising, permitting even the editions of the London Asso- 
ciation of 1845 to go out of print, and being indebted to scholars 
and experts not of our body for whatever public appreciation or 
bringing to notice of Swedenborg’s deserts the world has wit- 
nessed in recent years.” In witness of this, the address calls 
attention to the edition of the Onfologia, translated from the 
photolithograph manuscript, by Professor Cabell of Urbana Uni- 
versity, and published at the expense of the Rev. William R. 
Alger, and the researches recently published of German and 
other European scholars into the merits of Swedenborg’s cos- 
mogony as also of his psychology and philosophy in general. 
The scholarly work of Dr. James John Garth Wilkinson, of Dr. 
Charles Edward Strutt, of the late Rev. Dr. Rudolph Tafel in 
translating, editing, and publishing is by no means overlooked, 
and still, as is pointed out, the works which their labors once 
made accessible have received but little attention from the New 
Church as a body, and with the exception of the work on“ The 
Brain,”. not completed, they have been allowed to go out of print 
and to become inaccessible to the ordinary student. 

In explanation of this neglect, President Sewall very justly 

In brief it may be said that the interest in the theological writings had the 
rightful precedence not only in meeting the more immediate need of the 
world, but also as really introductory to a true and worthy interest in the 
_ scientific and philosophical writings; and that whatever has been the appre- 
ciation shown by scientists and scholars as such, who have not at the same 
time been receivers of Swedenborg’s theological teachings, this cannot equal 
in depth and value that which will be felt by those who shall see and rightly — 
estimate the two systems in their mutual significance and behold them in 
their synthetic completeness as constituting a single and perfect system. On 
the other hand, while the early receivers of the theological doctrines showed 
but little appreciation of the scientific works, for the sufficient reason that 
they knew almost nothing about them, and were not, as a general thing, men 
of scientific acquirements such as to render them capable of understanding 
- them if they had known them, it must be said that in this regard New- 
Churchmen were not very different from the rest of the world at the time, 
even that which called itself scientific. 
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The tardy recognition of the value of Swedenborg’s scientific 
works is by no means exceptional, viewed in the light of the his- 
tory of modern science which has more than once treated with 
indifference the work of its craftsmen; but the writer of the 
inaugural address, from which we have freely quoted, says oo 
force : — 


If we are warranted in believing that the world is ready at this time to give 
the Science and Philosophy of Swedenborg a worthier hearing, it will be be- 
cause the scientific progress of the last century has furnished the data of 
experience which both call for and will corroborate the principles laid down 
by him, and generally regarded at the time as purely hypothetical. It will be 
because the world has awakened from that “stupid wonder,” with which (ac- 
cording to M. Matter, Honorary Counsellor of the University of Paris, in his — 
Vie de Swedenborg), it first heard the theories of Swedenborg concerning the 
ether, the magnetic vortex, the evolution of motions, of forms, and of at- 
mospheres, the discrete degrees of being, their relation by correspondence, 
the nature of light and of vision, the functions of actives and passives, the 
absence of a void, the contiguity of all things, and the influx of life from 


within by series of substances in vibratory motion, etc., and because in the | 


vast wealth of material furnished by modern experiment all these great doc- 
trines will now-find means of demonstration, that in Swedenborg’s day were 
not available, and for the further and more important reason that the scien- 
tific and philosophic scholar of to-day is demanding an explanation of these 
phenomena which he finds in no hypotheses yet offered outside of those of 
Swedenborg. . 


The time hee come for the further translation and the republication of _ 


scientific works of Swedenborg, because the Science of to-day is in an atti- 
tude more favorable to their proper appreciation and use than ever before, 
and because the church itself is becoming aware, however slowly, of the fact 
that the new Christianity must rest on a new science or new truths of the 
ultimate planes of knowledge, and thatso the Lord in His second coming 
will make “the place of His feet glorious.” 


That an undertaking so serious and so noble, involving, as it 
surely must, an immense amount of labor, calling into requisi- 
tion the best scholarship in the church, and carrying on its work 
in a spirit of devotion and of tolerance, shall call forth the ear- 
‘nest good-will of all in the church, would seem to be certain. 
Of the vast consequences which may be involved in the inaugu- 
ration of tea fnvement we cannot know, but we may heartily 
join in these closing words of the President’s address : — 


With so high and delightful a mission before us, it will be impossible for us - 
to enter upon its several duties without a devout sense of gratitude to the 
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merciful Providence of the Lord that has enabled us to conceive and inaugu- 
rate this enterprise, and without the desire to implore upon its beginning and 
- progress the divine favor and benediction. Therefore let us look to Him 
“of whose glory all the earth is full.” 


NoTE. — A letter just received from Mr. Charles Higham, Secretary of the 
Swedenborg Society of London, contains the welcome information that the 
society just named has voted to enter upon the publication of a new edition | 
of Swedenborg’s scientific works. The prospect of cooperation in this work 
on the part of our English brethren is most gratifying. — Ep. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. 


EZEKIEL was a priest and was the son of one Buzi, but we 


know nothing of his personal history except that he was carried © 


captive when Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, took from Jeru- 
salem the “ princes, mighty men of valor, and all craftsmen and 
smiths, to the number of ten thousand,” leaving behind only 
“the poorest sort of the people.” The former he carried to 
Babylon about twelve years before the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the general deportation of the Jews. (2 KINGs xxiv. 14 and 
XXV. 11.) | | 

As Ezekiel says (i. 3) that his home in exile was by the river 


_ Chebar, and as this name resembles in English that of Chabour 


in the district to which the northern tribes were carried by the 
Assyrians, it has been common to place Ezekiel among the north- 
ern or Israelite exiles rather than among the southern or Judean 
exiles, but this is an error. The latest researches by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania show that “the Chebar in the land of 
the Chaldeans” is near Nippur, on the Babylonian plain, the 


ruined city which has yielded thousands of inscriptions, and . 


upon these are found a number of Jewish names. Ezekiel’s 
name has not been found, for the records are mostly of a busi- 
ness character, like a registry of deeds with us, but the location 
of the Chebar may be regarded as settled. 

His life there was probably less painful than that of the 
prophets in general, and yet he had much to endure in doing his 


work. ‘There are reasons to believe, however, that the Jews in 


exile were more docile than they had been before, and that they 
put away their idolatries. They had no altars of any kind in 
Babylonia, but they observed the Sabbath, and kept fasts, and 
offered prayers, and began to hold the assemblies for reading the 
Law which gave rise to the synagogues in every place of Jewish 
population. | 
It is to be noticed that Ezekiel entered upon his service as a 
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prophet at thirty years (i. 1), for so we should understand the 
opening words, ‘‘ Now it came to pass in the thirtieth year.” Of 
this age we read : — 


Thirty signifies something of combat and also fulness of remains, because 
it is made up of five (somewhat) and six (combat), and also of three (fulness) 
and ten (remains).. Since man cannot be regenerated, that is, since he cannot 
be admitted into spiritual combats by which regeneration takes place, until 


he has received remains to the full, therefore it was commanded that the | 


Levites should not serve in the tabernacle of the congregation until they were 
thirty years old. Hence the Lord did not manifest Himself until He was 


_. thirty, for He was then in the fulness of remains, and because David repre- 


sented the Lord as king he did not begin to reign until he was of that age. 
(Arcana, 5335-) 

At this time, then, when Ezekiel at home would have entered 
upon his temple duties, he was summoned in exile to the divine 
service. He was called in a threefold way, for “the heavens 
were opened,” “the word of the Lord came expressly,” and “ the 
hand of the Lord was upon him” (i. 1, 3). The first vision is 


~ one of the most magnificent of the whole Scriptures. He sawa 


vast and brilliant effulgence within which was a throne of living 


creatures moving in unity like a chariot upon lofty wheels, and 


above it was the appearance of a human form — “ the appear- 
ance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord.” (i. 28.)>~ , 

The prophet sank to the ground, but a voice bade him-stand, 
and then his commission was uttered. The people were “stiff 
hearted.” Ezekiel must say to them, “ Thus saith the Lord 
God,” “ whether they would hear or whether they would forbear.” 
A book was given him in which were written “lamentations and 
mourning and woe.” This roll he must eat. He did so, and it 
was sweet in his mouth (ii., iii, 3). Then the spirit with sound 
of a rushing wind and the noise of the wings of the living 
creatures took him away on his errand. (iii. 14.) 

In the margin of his Bible Swedenborg wrote that “this vision 
signifies the last times when all things are destroyed and the 
Lord will come.” In the “ Internal Sense of the Prophets and 
Psalms,” he points out that this opening vision presents the 
Word in its power, and in ‘Sacred Scripture,” 97, he interprets 
it in order. Ezekiel’s eating the book represents the church re- 
ceiving the truth. 

He first went to Tel-Abib, not far off, and aopeini the cen- 
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tre of the Jewish population (iii. 15), and there he again saw the 
first vision given to strengthen him for his task (iii. 23); but as 
yet no definite message was given, only he was shown that he 
must speak from the Lord and be dumb to all other speech, ane 
must await in his own house the commands of the Lord. 

Jerusalem had not yet fallen, and he was directed to carry out 
the siege of it in effigy and to do other acts symbolizing the state 
of religion. The words of his prophecy were the explanation of 
these acts. As far as chapter viii. we are in the first year of his’ 
ministry. Then in the second we have an account of a visit 
made in the spirit to Jerusalem, which revealed the idolatries 
there, and for the time the scene was Jerusalem and not the land 
of exile. This continued to the close of chapter xi., when - that 
Jerusalem vision ended and was described to the people by the 
Chebar. This was a visitation like that of the angels to Sodom, 
and it preceded the judgment. But still there was promise of 
the “new spirit’ and of the heart of flesh which would be given | 
in place of that of stone. (xi. 19.) 

Again Ezekiel did a symbolic act; he moved his household 
goods as a sign to his neighbors, and, when they asked him what 
he was doing, he gave them the interpretation of Judea carried 
into captivity in a foreign land (xii. 11), and he further showed 
that the time was at hand (xii. 23). Some of the elders came to 
sit before him, and he charged them to repent (xiv. 6). There 
would be only a remnant saved (xiv. 22). The history of Jeru- 
salem was sketched, and the church was compared to a harlot 
(xvi.), the understanding of truth to an eagle (xvii.), and the new 
era toa tip of cedar cut off and set in the ground (xvii. 22). 
A clear lesson was given of every one’s responsibility for his 

own sins (xviii:) and for those only. | 
_ With the third year of his ministry we have an account of the 
elders coming again to the prophet, and he spoke to them of the 
deliverance from Egypt (xx.) and the ingratitude of Israel. More 
woful foretellings follow, including the striking allegory of 
Aholah and Aholibamah, meaning Samaria and Jerusalem and 
‘their perverseness. (xxiii.) 

Two years later he declared to the people that the King of 
Babylon began that day the siege of Jerusalem (xxiv. 1); and 
there ends the first of the three portions into which this book is 
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commonly divided with reference to its contents. The fall of the 
city represents the end of the Jewish Church, and this was ac- 
companied by an event in Ezekiel’s house: “So I spake unto the 
people in the morning, and at even my wife died” (xxiv. 18). 
He did not mourn in the usual manner, for both events were | 
from God, and he said, “Thus Ezekiel is to you a sign.” (xxiv. — 


In the second section of the book the prophecies turn from 
Jerusalem to other peoples Ammon, Moab, Edom, Philistia, 
Tyre, Sidon, and Egypt. Tyre is prominent and it suffered a 
fate like that of Jerusalem at the hands of the same enemy. The 
church in certain of its aspects is represented by these peoples — 


_ the perversion of religious truth by Ammon (xxv.), the falsifica- 


tion of knowledge by Tyre (xxvi.—xxviii.), the perverseness of 
the natural man by Egypt (xxix.). | 

When Ezekiel had thus prophesied seven years his voice was 
turned again to the Jews. This is the third section of his proph- 
ecies. He reproved them for their complaints against the Lord 
(xxxiii. 10), At the same time a fugitive from Jerusalem arrived, 


_ saying, “‘ The city is smitten ” (xxxiii. 21), and this was followed 


by exhortations to the exiles to prepare for the better time which 
was foretold. Every word now had a brighter side. The false 


shepherds were denounced, but the “one shepherd, my servant 


David,” was promised (xxxiv. 23). Edom, which had exulted in 
the downfall of Jerusalem, representing the wicked gentilism 
which hated the church (Arcana, 4240), was to be overthrown 
(xxxv. 3); the mountains of Israel, now desolate, would again 
bear fruits to a happy people (xxxvi. 11), and the vision of the 
dry bones rising to life described the resurrection of religion 
(xxxvii. 11). Judah and Israel, long at enmity and thus standing 
for the will and understanding separated, would be joined like 


_ the two sticks in the hand of Ezekiel (xxxvii. 16). The prophe- 


cies here as to Gog and Magog may seem to be misplaced, but 


_ it is because the Lord will come that they must fall, as perver- 


sions of truth fell before our Lord’s words. (xxxviii., xxxix.) 
(See a full explanation in Apocalypse Revealed, 859, and appli- 
cation of it to the present time of merely external worship.) 

It was much later in his life, fourteen years after the fall of 


Jerusalem (xl..1), and twenty-one after his prophesying began, 
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that Ezekiel made in the spirit his second visit to that city; but 
it was not to the ruins that he came, it was to a heavenly city. 
An angel conducted him and measured everything. This vision, 
we are told, is of ‘the new church after that of the Jews was 
destroyed ; in chapters xl. to xlii. we read what its quality would 
be”’ (Prophets and Psalms). We are indebted to the Rev. T. O. 


Paine for a very thorough study and reproduction of this ground — 


plan, which he shows to be exactly like that of the Temple of 
Solomon, which had fallen with the city. The Tabernacle of the 
Exodus, the Temple of Solomon, and this Temple of Ezekiel’s 
vision alike represent the fully developed religious life, and the 
same pattern exists in the heaven of the golden age which is 
described in ‘‘ Marriage Love,” 75, and “‘ Coronis,” 37. All parts 
were measured with “the measure of a man which is that of the 
angel,” because angelic life is perfected human life and furnishes 
the standard of it. 

When the prophet had seen it all, and when “the glory of the 
Lord filled the house of the Lord,” he fell upon his face (xliv. 4). 
Then followed precepts as to who should enter and how the 
sacrifices should be made, and what feasts should be kept (xliv.— 
xlvi.). He was then led forth from the city and saw the stream 
of life, which was measured to show to those who understand 
the spiritual meaning the inflowing good and truth of the Lord 
in the purified church (xlvii. 1-12). Of this stream we read : — 

The influx of the Lord from His Divine Human into those who will be of 
His kingdom and church is described by pure correspondences. The Divine 
truth going forth from Him and flowing into those who are in the East, or in 
the good of love, is described by the waters going out from beneath the thresh- 
old of the house eastward. (Apocalypse Explained, 179.) 


Then we find a redivision of the whole land among the tribes, 
with a portion reserved in the centre for the sanctuary (xlviii.), 
and a diagram constructed to embody these allotments shows 
that the land is to be thought of as divided by straight east-and- 
west lines into portions of equal size, ranging from the Lebanon 
mountains on the north to Kadesh on the south (xlviii.) The 
order of the tribes from north to south is Dan, Asher, Naphtali, 
Manasseh, Ephraim, Reuben, Judah — then the portion of Levites, 
priests, and the Prince — Benjamin, Simeon, Issachar, Zebulon, 
Gad. 
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As arranged with reference to the gates of the city, Reuben, 
Judah, and Levi will enter on the north; Joseph (meaning 
Ephraim and Manasseh), Benjamin, and Dan, on the east; 
Simeon, Issachar, and Zebulon, on the south; and Gad, Asher, 
_and Naphtali on the west (xlviii. 31-34). This is not the order 
in which the tribes encamped during the Exodus (Num. ii.). In 
“Arcana,” 3862, “Apocalypse Revealed,” 349, and “Apocalypse 
Explained,” 431, we have enumerations of the tribes in the 
different orders in which they are named from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, but a full explanation of each order is not given. 

‘We are taught in the “Internal Sense of the Prophets and 
Psalms ” in regard to this order that those who have the central 
portions represent the third heaven and we may so assign Judah 
_ and Benjamin with the included Levites. Perhaps, then, we may 
assign to the second place Reuben and Joseph who are on the 
north, and Simeon and Issachar on the south. This would leave — 
the rest on the north, Dan, Asher, and Naphtali, and those on — 
the south, Zebulon and Gad, to represent the lowest heaven. © 
We should have then a figure like an arch, one side of which: 
would rise from its base with the names upon it of Dan, Asher, 
Naphtali, Joseph, Reuben, and Judah; and the south side of the 
arch would rise with the names Gad, Zebulon, Issachar, Simeon, 
and Benjamin; while the central and highest portion would be 
the “ oblation ” of the priests. This order of the tribes is not 
found in any other part of the Scriptures. | 

It is interesting to notice in regard to the tribes who enter by 
the several gates that the sons of Leah stand northward and 
southward, the sons of Rachel eastward with Dan who was son 
of Rachel’s maidservant, and the other son of Rachel’s maid- 
' servant and the two sons of Leah’s maidservant on the west. 
Here again the order is not found in any other passage and does 
not connect itself clearly with the arrangement already given 
from north to south. Some portions of Ezekiel are very fully 
commented upon in the margin of Swedenborg’s Bible, but on 
this chapter very little is said, and that of a fragmentary kind. 
In the “Internal Sense of the Prophets and Psalms” we are 
only told that “the knowledges of the church which are its in- 
troductory truths ” are meant by the gates; and in the numerical 
list in that book the whole nine chapters at the close are referred 
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to no. 12, ‘‘ The New Church and New Heaven as well.” The 
beautiful words, “ And the name of the city from that day shall 
be, The Lord is there” (xlviii. 35), appropriately close this de- 
scription of the new heaven and new earth. 

As we look back over the book before leaving it we are struck 
with its marvellous symmetry. At first Ezekiel’s words fall in 
brief sentences, at last in a strong stream; at first he is sur- 
rounded with the scenes of captivity, at last he is upon the “ very 
high mountain” of God; at first he passes in vision into the 
low and foul rooms of abomination, at last he walks the courts 
of the new temple; and at first he meets with the hard looks of 


- unrepentant countrymen, while at last he describes to enthusiastic 


hearers the visions of future glory. 


The intimate relation between this book and the closing book | 
of the Word has long been noticed. In “Apocalypse Explained,” — 


619, Swedenborg quotes portions of the second and third chap- 
ters of Ezekiel, and says that they “involve wholly the same 
(prorsus similia) as the like matters in the Apocalypse, for by 
Ezekiel and John the doctrine of truth and the Word are repre- 
sented.” 

Ezekiel and John were both in exile; the living creatures and 
the great throne were seen by both; and both speak of the 
lamps, the rainbow, the roll, the mark upon the forehead, coals 
of fire, the sword, horses, hailstones, brimstone, the high moun- 
tain, the city, the measuring reed, the gates, the tribes, the water 
of life, the tree of life and its leaf for medicine. The number 
four and the form of a square are prominent in both books. But 
there is one remarkable difference in that Ezekiel describes the 
temple very fully, but John says: ‘“‘I saw no temple therein, for 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it.” 

hows us that the books have two points of view in their 
letter, the Jewish and the Christian, and yet at heart they are 
alike promises of the final triumph of the Lord. 
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THE SEVEN DAYS OF CREATION AND THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES IN ASIA. 


THE following sides are offered as suggestions upon what 
appears to be a most wonderful parallel in the Divine Word. It 
is remarkable how the first and last books of the Word seem to 
be so closely related. There is an intimate connection between 
the twelve tribes of Israel and the twelve foundations of the 
Holy City (Apocalypse Revealed,g15). There seems to be 
ano less close connection between the river which went out 
of Eden, and the river of water of life; and between the tree 
. of life in the garden of Eden, and the tree of life in the Holy 
City. In Genesis also we have the first mention of Babel, and 
in Revelation the last mention of it, with its final condemnation. 
And here again the seven days of creation seem to bear a strong 
relation to the seven churches in Asia. This appears more clear 
as the subject is worked out. Possibly in doing so, it will be 
sufficient to quote just a few explanations of the spiritual sense, 
leaving them to speak for themselves, and adding only a sug- 
gestion or two as to the apparent underlying relationship. The 
explanation of the days of creation is taken principally from 
‘‘ Arcana Ccelestia,” 7-12, where they are dealt with in succes- 
sive relation to one another, and the explanation of the churches 
from ‘‘ Apocalypse Revealed,” on REv. ii. and iii. 

First. The spirit of God moved upon the faces of the waters, 
and God created light. The waters signify “the knowledges of 
the true and good,” the truths of doctrine, stored up in the 
mind. The spirit of God moving on these implies the mercy of © 
the Lord affecting these knowledges and bringing them to man’s 
consciousness. ‘“ Man begins to know that the good and true 
are of a superior nature;”’ he sees for the first time “that the 
Lord is, and that He is the good and true itself.” Light from 
above has dawned in his soul. - 

Those who belong to the first church, that of Ephesus, “ pri- 
marily regard truths of doctrine and not goods of life.” The 
spirit of the Lord has moved them to the patient study of truth 
which discloses evil, and helps them to scrutinize ‘those things 
in the church that are called good and true, but which are evil 
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and false.” They have light, but light only. To be perfect in 
this degree they need to “esteem the good of life in the first | 

_ place,” and then the Lord will give them “to eat of the tree of © 
life,” thus to gain a living perception of the inestimable goodness 
of the Lord, that He alone is “the good and the true itself.” 

Second. God made the expanse, and divided the waters 
under it from those above it. The expanse is called heaven. 
This second state of regeneration “is when a division takes 
place between the things which are of the Lord, and such as are 
proper to man.” The former are called “remains,.and here are 
principally knowledges of faith that have been learnt from in- 
fancy, and which are stored up, and not manifested till the man “ 

‘ comes into this state.’”’ This state at the present day seldom . 
comes without “temptation, misfortune, or sorrow,” by which self- 
ish and worldly thoughts and feelings are brought into a state o 
quiescence. 

Smyrna is the second church, and refers to those “ who are in 
good as to life, but in falsities as to doctrine.” There is a good 
heart, but the life is misguided for lack of knowledges of truth. 
These can only be procured through “ temptation, misfortune, or 
sorrow.” It is said of them that “the devil shall cast some of 
you into prison, that ye may be tried; and ye shall have tribu- 
lation ten days.” It appears remarkable that the tribulation 

_ should last ten days. Can it be for other reason than that the 
“‘remains,” these “knowledges of faith learnt from infancy,” 
which always are signified by the number ten, should be brought 
into the life? Those who reach perfection in this degree “ shall 
not be hurt of the second death,” which means that they shall 
not afterwards “yield to evils and falsities from hell;” in other 
words (viewing this state relatively to the others), the basis of 
“the heavens ”’ has been established in the soul. 

Third. The dry land appears, and God causes the earth to 
bring forth the tender grass, the herb, and the fruit tree. This 
third state is one of repentance, in which he who is being regen- 
erated, “from the internal man, begins to talk piously and de- 
voutly, and to do good deeds as works of charity, but which are 

yet inanimate, because they are supposed to originate in him- 
self.” These are the first fruits of regeneration. 
They of Pergamos, who constitute the third church, “ place 4 
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everything of the church in good works, and nothing in truths 
of doctrine.’ The good works are there, but are inanimate be- 
cause of the presence of self in them. Truths of doctrine are 
_ needed to purify this condition. These “hold fast My name and 
deny not My faith,” they have religion and worship according to 
it, but “there are among them some who do hypocritical works,” 
and some who “make works meritorious” (Apocalypse Revealed, 
114, 115). They who reach the heights on this step, before they 
can mount higher, are given “to eat of the hidden manna,” and 
receive a white stone with a new name written in it, “‘which no | 
man knoweth save he that receiveth it.”” They receive wisdom 
and affirmative truths united to good, a “quality of good which 
they had not before,” and which is ine not on the memory, 
but on the life. 

Fourth. God made two great luminaries in the expanse of the 
heavens, the greater luminary to rule by day, and the lesser lu- 
minary to rule by night; and the stars. Man is now “ affected 
with love, and illumined by faith. He indeed talked piously be- 
fore, and produced the fruit of good actions, but he did so from 
a state of temptation and distress, not from faith and _ charity. 
These are now enkindled in his internal man and are called two 
_ luminaries.” He is also furnished with a bright a spark- 
ling knowledges, the stars. 

Those in the church of Thyatira are “in faith from charity, 
and thence in good works,” and have also among them those 
that are “in faith separated from charity, and thence in evil 
works.” ‘The dangers which those who separate faith from 
charity have to meet are clearly set forth. And the reward to 
those who overcome and to those who are faithful in this new 
degree, is that ‘he shall have power over the nations, and shall 
rule them with a rod of iron; as the vessels of a potter shall they 
_ be broken, even as I received of my Father. And I will give 
him the morning star.” That'is, they in whom faith and charity 
rule, shall “‘overcome in themselves evils which are from hell, 
by truths from the literal sense of the Word, at the same time 
by rational considerations from natural light. . . . This power 
they will receive from the Lord;” and also “ the morning star,” 
ws intelligence and wisdom,” 
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Fifth. ‘God created great whales, and every living soul that © 
creepeth, which the waters brought forth abundantly after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after its kind.” In the fifth state 
“man speaks from faith, and thereby confirms himself in what 
is true and good. The things then produced by him are animate, 
and are called the fishes of the sea, and the birds of the heav- 
ens.” The waters bring forth abundantly living things. The 
knowledges which were formerly but matters of memory are now 
animated by love and faith from the Lord. | 

They who are of the church in Sardis are said to be “in dead 
worship, or in worship which is without goods of charity and 
truths of faith.” Their external forms of worship, and knowl- 
edges, are not animated by love and faith from the Lord. There- 
fore the counsel is to “be watchful, and strengthen the things 
which remain, that are ready to die; for I have not found thy 
works full before God.” Hold fast the external forms of wor- 
ship, strengthen them, but make them full of a true spirit of love 
and faith. And the reward is that he “ shall be clothed in white | 
raiment, and I will not blot out his name out of the book of life, 
and I will confess his name before My Father, and before His 
angels.” All this implies purity in externals because these are 
filled with righteousness from the Lord. 

Sixth. God caused the earth to bring forth all manner of 
beasts, and created man in His own image. “The sixth state 
is when man speaks what is true and does good works from faith 
and thence from love; the things which he then produces are 
called the living soul and the beast. And because he then be- 
gins also to act from love, as well as from faith, he becomes a 
spiritual man, and is called an image of God.” 

The church in Philadelphia refers to ‘‘ those who are in truths 
from good from the Lord.” And these belong to the spiritual 
heaven, for the word Philadelphia means “brotherly love,” which | 
is the distinguishing characteristic of those who dwell there. 
These have observed the Lord’s Word, they have found the truth, 
and have not denied His name, but have confessed it before 
men. The reward is: “ Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out; 
and I will write upon him the name of my God, and the name 
of the city of my God, the New Jerusalem which cometh down 
out of heaven from my God; and my new name.” These all 
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describe spiritual qualities. He lives in the temple, not the 


tabernacle, of God, and has the name of God (not Lord), and of 
the city of God written upon him. He has reached the stature 
of a man in the image of God. 

Seventh. ‘On the seventh day God finished His work which 
He had made; and He rested on the seventh day from all His 
work which he had made.” “ The celestial man is the seventh 
day.” But it takes the severest struggle to reach this state. 
Man’s “ spiritual life is delighted and sustained by such things 
as are of knowledges respecting faith, and of works of charity, . 
which are called his meat; and his natural life is delighted and 
sustained by such things as belong to the body and the senses; 
from whence a combat or struggle arises, until love gains domin- 
ion, and he becomes a celestial man.” 

The Laodiceans are “those in the church, who alternately 
believe from themselves and from the Word and thus profane 
things holy.” These are permitted to come into a lukewarm 
state, neither cold nor hot, neither fully in the love of the things 
that sustain spiritual life, nor fully in the love of such things as 
belong to the body and the senses. In this state of trial they 
are counselled to buy of the Lord “gold tried in the fire,” that 
they may be rich, which means, that they must acquire for them- 
selves “ good of celestial love,” and become intelligent and wise. 
They are also counselled (REv. iii: 18) to “acquire for them- 
selves genuine truths of wisdom, lest the good of celestial love 
be profaned and adulterated; and to have their understandings 
healed, lest the genuine truths of wisdom should be profaned 
and falsified.”” ‘Those of them who do so are beloved of the 
Lord,” who is present at the door ready to come in and dwell 
with man whenever it is opened. And the reward is: “ To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my Throne, even 
as I also overcame and sit with my Father in His throne.” This 
implies a state of rest after labor, the rest of the Sabbath, the 
highest state to which man can attain. The state is fully in. 
volved in the word Laodicea which means “ just ” or “ righteous 
people,” and which qualifies the celestial state here described. 

The first chapter of Genesis gives the key note to the whole 
of the Divine Word. The Word throughout is but an explana- 
tion in detail of the several stages through which man passes 
from earth to the highest heaven. This chapter gives the title 
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to the Word, and expresses in briefest form its entire contents. 
It, however, states what God does at every stage. It is all God’s 
work, The Word creates everything, and without Him nothing 
can exist. This side alone is here presented, but man has his 
part to do also. This was fully realized and made possible by 
the work which the Lord did in His Humanity. This humanity 
cooperated in the work of glorification; and hence the Holy 
Spirit now proceeds out of the Lord from God the Father, “‘ God 
the Father does not operate all virtues [of reformation and re- 
generation] of himself by the Son, but the Son operates them 
of himself from the Father. . . . God the Father does not oper- 
ate . . . by or through the Son, but the Lord operates of Him- 
self from the Father” (True Christian Religion, 153). This He 
acquired to Himself through the work done in the human, by 
compelling it to do the will of the Father. And this is the type 
of man’s work in reformation and regeneration. Man must 
work, must compel himself to conform to the will of God as. 
revealed in His Word, must “ pray without ceasing.” The Word 
opens with the divine ideal, and depicts the stages by which it 
is reached, as the work of God in man. But since the Lord 
Himself fulfilled that ideal in His Human, therefore the Word 
closes with the picture of the same stages by which the human | 
reaches the ideal by cooperation. At every stage there is some- 
thing to be overcome, something for man to do. Therefore the 
reward offered at each stage is awarded “to him who overcom- 
eth,” to him who fights against the evils and falsities as revealed 


- to him at each successive stage. 


The beginning and the end therefore form a complete whole. 
There is the Lord’s work at each stage, and there is man’s work 
at each stage. True, it is all God’s work, for He also gives man 
the power to act. Still, man must act from freedom according 
to rationality as of himself. And the very highest grade to which 
he can attain, and which he ought to live in the hope of at- 
taining, is one of perfect rest: to overcome self and the world 
as the Lord overcame them, and sit with the Father in His 
throne. The Lord can give and man can receive nothing more 
perfect than a state of peaceful trustfulness in Him within the 
sphere of His Divine Love and Wisdom. 


Louis G. HOEcK. 
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WAR. 


In the article on war which appears in this issue, an extract is 
made from the work on the “Divine Providence,” 251, which 
classes war with “ evils diametrically opposite to Christian char- 
ity.” There is, however, another passage which may seem to 
present a different view of war, namely, ‘‘ Doctrine of .Charity,” 
go, which says : — 

If the leader of an army looks to the Lord and shuns evils as sins, and if 


he acts sincerely, justly, and faithfully in the affairs of his: leadership and 
command, he does good deeds of use which are of charity. 


In the first of these passages we get an evil idea of war, in 
the second a good idea; but the seeming contradiction is re- 
moved when we note that “ Divine Providence,” 251, deals with 
war as carried on for the sake of conquest, and in the desire of 
possessing what rightfully belongs to others, but the passage in 
' charity is treating of war as a defence of one’s country against 
destruction, for it goes on to say of the leader of an army : — 


He does not love war but peace, and always loves it even in war. He will 
not go to war except for the protection of his country, and thus he is not an 
aggressor but a defender; but when the war is begun, he is then an aggressor 
also when aggression is defence. In his heart he does not exult in the de- 
struction of the enemy or in the honor of victory, but solely in the deliver- 
ance of his country and countrymen from the invasion of the enemy and 
consequent destruction and death. 


So in n. g1, it is said of the subordinate officers that their ser- 
vice is for “the protection of the country and its security from 
invasion and destruction.” And so of the soldier it is said in 
n. 92, that “he hates unjust plunderings and abominates the un- 
just spilling of blood.” Clearly, two kinds of war are con- 
trasted, the one for mere glory or aggrandizement, the other for 
the protection of home; and so the one is shown to be of an 
evil and the other of a good character. We might even call the 
latter a “glorious kind of war,’ as when the Swiss fought to 
protect themselves from the Austrians or the Greeks to repel the 
Persians ; but in the degree that revenge or ambition or love of 
slaughter enters into war it is infernal and can in no way be freed 
from just condemnation. 


| 
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This distinction between just and unjust war is very definitely 
and concisely stated in “True Christian Religion,” 407, which : 
says: — | 


If one repels an attacking enemy and for the sake of protection strikes” 
him or delivers him to a judge in order thus to ward off injury, yet with the 
disposition to befriend him, he acts in the course of charity. Wars which 
have for their end the protection of country and church are not against 
charity; the purpose of them shows whether there is charity or not. 


The war in Cuba between the insurgents and the troops of 
Spain seems to be a contest on the part of the Cubans for the 
deliverance of their country. Much oppression has led to a long 
series of efforts to cast off the yoke of Spanish rule. That rule 
might have been beneficent, but it has been harsh and cruel. In 
such a case no one would say that Spain might not be considered 
the enemy of Cuba, and all would admit that, if no way were 

_ found to gain liberty except by arms, then war would be justifi- 
able. We do not assume to know that there was no other way, 
but many so believe. In such a case the revolting colonial terri- 
tory, which had originally been seized upon by violence, seems 
only to be seeking for its rights. 7 3 
_ The question as to the propriety of another country, the United 
States, declaring war upon a friendly nation, Spain, in order to 
assist that nation’s insurgents is one not affirmatively answered 
by any teaching that we have unless it be made to appear that, 
like England’s interference in Egypt, the powerful aid of a strong 
nation is really necessary to secure liberty to the oppressed in 
the spirit of Michael and his angels fighting against the dragon 
and his angels. (REV. xii.) | 


W. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN AS HISTORY. 


In a recent issue of Zhe Biblical World, published under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago, the statement is made 
that “ the Gospel of John is not pure history and does not pro- 
fess to be.” The writer, Professor Foster, of that University 
here expresses the ordinary estimate, not only of those who give 
the fourth Gospel much less authority than the others, but also 
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of some who claim to be conservative and reverent in their atti- 
tude towards it. Bible students are not in the way of looking 
to the fourth Gospel for information about the facts of our Lord’s — 
life on earth, and most of them believe that, when events are 
spoken of, for example, the Last Supper, this Gospel is less accu- 

rate than the others and must be set aside as unhistorical. Now 
-what are the facts in the case? and what place should we give 
to the fourth Gospel as history? Especially, what events of our 
Lord’s life are presented there and nowhere else? 

The fourth Gospel alone gives account of John the Baptist 
pointing out the Lord to those about him as the Lamb of God, 
and it alone tells us just where John was baptizing at the time. 

(i. 19-34) 

It alone describes the first interviews of our Lord with Peter, 
Andrew, Philip, and others. (i. 35-41.) 

It alone records the first miracle. (ii. 1-12.) 

It alone tells of the Lord at the first passover after He entered 
upon His public ministry, His cleansing of the temple, and His 
conversation with Nicddemus. (ii. 13-25 ; iii. 1-21.) 

It alone informs us that the Lord then remained in Judea, and 
so from this Gospel alone do we learn of the Judean or first 
year’s ministry ; and again we are told exactly where John was 
baptizing at that time, namely at A‘non, near to Salim. (tii. 
22-36.) 

It alone gives us the time when the Lord finished the Galilean 
ministry, that it was four months before harvest and so about 
November, and it alone tells the history of our Lord’s dealings 
with the Samaritans. (iv. 1-42.) 

It alone describes the second miracle, also done by the Lord 
while at Cana, although the nobleman’s son was at Capernaum. 
(iV) 46-54.) 

t alone gives us to know that our Lord went up to the next 
passover, the second of his public ministry. It is spoken of only — 
as ‘‘a feast,” but the probability that it was the passover is gen- 
erally granted. In this connection we have a minute descrip- 
tion of Bethesda and of the Sabbath discussion. (v. 1-47.) 

Passing over the many events of the second year, so fully told 
in the other Gospels, it alone presents the fact that, when the 
third passover came round, the Lord did not go up to Jerusalem, 
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but remained in Galilee and fed the multitude and taught them 
as to the living bread. (vi. 1-71; vii. 1.) 

It alone tells us that in the autumn of that third year He went 
up to the feast of tabernacles (vii. 2-10), and it gives His teach- 
ing at that time and the futile efforts of the chief priests to 
arrest Him. (vii. 22-52.) 

It alone tells us that He was also at the feast of dedication in 
December, and afterward went beyond the Jordon. (x. 22-42.) 

It alone narrates the visit to Bethany, near Jerusalem, to raise 
Lazarus from the dead, and shows that then the council took 
formal action to secure His death, and that He went to the city 
Ephraim. (xi. 1-54.) 


It alone states exactly when He came to Bethany before the 


fourth and last passover. (xi. §5-57; xii. 1.) 

It alone speaks of the desire of the Greeks to see Him and of 
His reply. (xii. 20-36.) 

It alone gives account of the disciples’ feet washed » the 
Lord. (xiii. 1-20.) 

It alone gives the “‘ New Commandment.” (xiii. 34.) 

It alone gives the Lord’s words to the eleven. (xiv.-xvi.) 

It alone gives the prayer. (xvii.) 

It alone tells minutely the scene when Pilate brought the Jews 
to say that they had no king but Cesar. (xix. 4-16.) 

It alone tells of the unsuccessful effort of the chief priests to 
make a change in the superscription of the cross. (xix. 20-22.) 

It alone gives the account of the spear thrust into the side. 


| (xix. 31-42.) 


It alone tells of the conversation between the risen Lord and 
Mary Magdalene. (xx. 11-18.) 

It alone gives the incident of yaames relieved of his doubt. 
(xx. 24-29.) 

It alone describes the scene by the lake when the Lord gave 
the charge to Peter. (xxi. 1-23.) 

In addition to all these narratives it alone is careful to say 
that the Lord did many acts not written in this book. (xx. 30; 
xxi. 25.) 

Here, then, with no attempt made to point out lesser additions 
to our knowledge of the Lord’s life, we have easily found twenty- 
four events of the greatest historical importance presented only 
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in John. It will also have been noticed that the main divisions 
of our Lord’s life by the passovers are only set forth to clear 
view in John, and thus that it affords the framework of the his- 
tory more distinctly than the other Gospels. Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke are called the synoptics because they are understood 
to present a more perfectly systematized account of the Lord’s 
life ; but, as we have seen, the chronology of that life is espe- 
cially given in John with much more of date and place than is 
given by others. 

In one respect the fourth Gospel is thought by many to be 
chronologically irreconcilable with the others, and that is the 
date given to the last passover, which is commonly understood 
to be set in John a day earlier than the proper time ; but, without. 
going into that question here, we may say at once that the lan- 
guage in JOHN xiii. 1 requires no such understanding. The ex- 
cellent and impartial discussion of this matter in “ The Life of 
our Lord,” by Andrews, may be consulted by any one wishing 
to go thoroughly into this point. 

To refer again to the judgment of the Chicago professor, now 
seen to be unjust, it must be admitted that the Socinianism, so 
characteristic of Biblical critics at the present time, undoubtedly 
sets them against the fourth Gospel and leads to a rejection of 
it as authoritative. 

It would be of interest to view the fourth Gospel in its sym- 
metry and to show that it sees the end from the beginning and 
’ especially sets forth those events from the outset which made 
the basis of our Lord’s condemnation, so that nothing appears 
in the Gospel that does not fit in an exact and vital way into the 
progress of the Redemption, and so that its scenes at Jerusalem 
have their culmination in the closing events; but enough has 
been said for the present in showing)that John is quite as synop- 
tical as Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and in — defined 
chronology even more SO. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


WHAT THE NEw CHURCH TEACHES.* 


Tuts book can hardly fail to take a high rank in our New- 
Church collateral literature. Mr. Buss possesses the first re- 
quisite to lucid writing and that is clear thinking. His own 
grasp of the great truths he attempts to set forth is firm, thor- 
ough, and comprehensive. Add to this the power to express 
with simple terseness and force that which is so clearly seen and 
apprehended, and we have in these chapters a fresh and logical 
presentation of ‘“*What the New Church Teaches,” upon some of 
the fundamental doctrines of a genuine religious faith and life. 
It should be stated, in order to prevent misapprehension, that 
the volume does not take up all the points which might properly 
be included under its title. This gives room for a succeeding 
volume which the author — who has been obliged to lay down 


his work by prolonged illness — promises to prepare should his — 


health be restored, a promise which we sincerely hope he may 
soon be in a condition to fulfil. 

The points covered by the twelve chapters before us may be 
seen by an enumeration of their respective titles: What the New 
Church Is, The Lord’s Second Coming, The Relation of Swe- 
denborg to the New Church, God an Infinite Divine Man, God 
a Divine Man Consisting of a Divine Trinity, “That God... 
is the Lord God and Saviour Jesus Christ,” The Necessity for 
the Incarnation, The Divine Humanity, The Atonement, A Criti- 
cism, The Real Atonement, The Law of Salvation. 

It is a very valuable feature of all these studies that while 
each truth is presented in the strongest rational light, and con- 
cise statements from Swedenborg are helpfully cited in illustrat- 
ing it, great prominence is everywhere given to the direct, and 
the confirmatory, teaching of the divine Word. Indeed, the fre- 
quent striking and effective use of passages of Scripture is some- 
thing which differentiates this work from some others of like in- 


*What the New Church Teaches. By the REV. JAMES FREDERICK Buss. 
Minister of the New-Jerusalem Church, Glasgow. James Speirs, 1 Blooms- 
bury Street, London. 1897. 
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tent and will give it a peculiar weight with those whose loyalty 
to the Word renders them especially open to a genuine reception 
of the teachings of the New Church. As illustrating this quality 
of the volume, and at the same time showing the author’s general 
method of dealing with the great themes that occupy him, we 
quote the following, premising that the italics are the author’s : — 


In approaching the difficulty which we place at the head of the list— How 
could the same Lord Jesus Christ be both “ Father” and “ Son” ?— we re- 
member that “the Father” was the Sou/ of the Lord Jesus Christ, and “ the 
Son,” His Body. “The Father,” too, being the intrinsically invisible God, 
whom “ the Son brought forth to view” (JOHN i. 18) was Divine both before 
and during the whole of the Lord’s life in the world; whereas the Body, which 


was “the Son,” inasmuch as it was Jorn of a human mother, was at first 


merely human, and in fact a true human nature such as ours, and subject, 
therefore, to human experiences and vicissitudes; and this only became “ Di- 
vine,” as it was “ glorified” (JOHN xvii. 1), and Omnipotent over heaven and 
earth — “the Almighty,” when its “ glorification ” was finally completed. There 
were iz the Lord, therefore, during His earthly life, two elements or natures : 
a Divine element or nature, which was nothing else than the Eternal Godhead, 
and a Auman element or nature which was the humanity or manhood, with 
which the Eternal Godhead clothed Itself in and through the human mother, 
Mary, and which was born of her. The Divine element, moreover, or “ the 
Father,” was the Sou/ by which the Body, or human element, was animated, 
or, which did and said everything that passed forth to the view and hearing 
of men from that visible human element; and. “the Son” was the Body, or 
that visible human element itself. But there was only one “ Person” there; 
and all of that “ Person” that was seen, and all of that Person that is de- 
scribed, or depicted in the Gospel story, was the outward, visible, human as- 
pect of it. Keeping this in mind, we can easily see that the personal pro- 
nouns would be used by the Lord, and of Him, sometimes from the standpoint 
of His Divinity, and sometimes from the standpoint of His Humanity. Just 
so do we speak of ourselves. I should say, “I have cut myself;” and I 
should mean, and everybody would understand me to mean, that I have cut 
my Jody. . . . Again, when I say, “I am very sorry for you,” I mean that my 
soul experiences the affection of sorrow. .. . “ The man died,” means that 
the Jody of the man in question ceased to live —not that his soul ceased to 
live. The proposition “I am mortal; for Iam a man,” is true or false, ac- 
cording as the “I” stands for the Jody or the sould... . And similarly, the 
proposition, “I am immortal; for I am a man,” is either true or false accord- 
_ ing as the “I” stands for the soul or the body. | 


We are especially glad to note just at this time the strong and 
helpful treatment by Mr. Buss of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
For, if we do not mistake, the religious world is soon to experi- 
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ence a reaction from the negative position upon this great truth 
which in the recent past has seemed to be gaining place. The 
following words, taken from an essay on “ Divine Immanence,” 
by J. R. Illingworth, published within a few weeks by MacMillan, 
and quoted from a review of the work in Literature, as indicating 
the author’s “subtle apprehension of the present tendencies of 
philosophic thought,” are, to say the least, very significant : — 
The fact of the Incarnation [says Mr. Illingworth] must, for all who be- 
lieve it, become the absolutely central truth of their philosophy. Just as the 
Copernican astronomy or the doctrine of evolution has enlarged and modified 
our views of the universe, so the Incarnation, once accepted, throws a new 


light upon the entire world. For, on the one hand, against mere idealism, it 
emphasizes the value and importance of matter, as being the ager:t through 


which God’s spiritual purpose is effected; and, on the other hand, against 
mere materialism, it interprets this value and importance, as consisting in the | 


capability to subserve that purpose. ... This view of the Incarnation is 
sometimes, ignorantly, regarded as if it were only an ingenious after thought 
of modern apology. . . . As a matter of fact, it is as old as Christianity; it 
is latent, not to say patent, in the prologue of St. John and the epistles of 
St. Paul; it has been proclaimed by Christian philosophers in every philo- 
sophic age, and, with the revival of constructive thinking, it has of necessity 


revived. 


In such a reconsideration of this and kindred truths from a 
philosophic and Scriptural point of view, we believe the work 
before us may perform a very important use, and we trust it may 
have a wide circulation among such thoughtful minds as would 
be likely to ” influenced by it. 


STUDIES OF THE PSALMS.* 


Reapers of the REviEw will recognize in this pamphlet of 
fifty-four pages some of the articles which have appeared among 
our “ Biblical and Doctrinal Studies ” within the last two years. 


They were originally, as their title implies, read at the monthly | 


meetings of the New-Church ministers in Boston, and consist of 
five papers written respectively by the..Rev. Messrs. John Wor- 
cester, Theodore F. Wright, H. Clinton Hay, Albinus F. Frost, 
and William H, Mayhew. 


"Studies of the Five Books of Psalms for the Ministers’ eis of the Mas- 


sachusetts Association of the New-Jerusalem Church, 1896-97. Massachu- 
setts New-Church Union, Boston; 1898, 2 
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In the nature of the case these studies must be quite general | 
in their character, and can do little more than serve as an intro- 
duction to the subject with which they deal. This is indeed all 
that they attempt. Each of the five gives some account of the 
- natural facts and circumstances relating to the particular Psalms 
treated of, and most of them contain points of interest with 
regard to the spiritual sense. But the latter receives on the 
whole little attention. All of them are, however, brief commen- 
taries, such as only New-Churchmen could write; and the spirit 
which breathes through them is that which proceeds from the full 
acknowledgment of the truth that the Word is divine and holy in 
every syllable. The/general reader cannot fail to gain much 
instruction from them, and to have his love of the Psalms deep- 
ened and strengthened by their perusal. - 


ANNALS OF THE NEw CHUuURCH.* 


THREE numbers of this valuable and interesting publication 
have now appeared; and they seem to fulfil all .reasonable 
expectation concerning, it. The work does not profess to 
be a complete and exhaustive history of the New Church ; 
but it brings together, in an orderly way, the materials which will 
hereafter serve as the basis of such a history. Beginning with 
1688, the year of Swedenborg’s birth, the compiler, as he mod- 
estly styles himself, arranges the events of each successive year 
according toa plan which is comprehensive, brief, and intelli- 
gible. Facts relating to Swedenborg’s life and the lives of noted 
New-Churchmen are thus associated with the occurrences of 
contemporaneous history, while the literature and bibliography © 
of the church receive their due share of mention. In short, the 
scheme is an admirable one, and seems to be well carried out. 
As an example of the method adopted, we quote what is said in 
connection with the year 1757 :— 

The Last Judgment upon the old Christian Church commenced in the spir- 
itual world at the beginning of the year 1757, and was fully accomplished by 
the end of that year. (Last Judgment, 45.) 

Concerning “the state of the Christian world in 1757,” see R. McCully’s 


articles in Intellectual Repository, 1872: 435; 1873: 121. 
See also the essay on the “ Historical significance of the contemporary 


*Annals of the New Church. Compiled by C. TH. ODHNER. Published bi- 
monthly. Academy of the New Church, Philadelphia, 1821 Wallace 
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events during the year 1757,” by Rev. W. B. Hayden. New-Jerusalem Mag- 
azine, New Series, X: 161, 193; and Historical evidences of the Last Judg- 
ment,” by the Rev. E. D. Daniels. did, p. 395. 

Swedenborg appears to have spent the whole of this memorable year in 
Stockholm, while witnessing daily the cataclysmic occurrences in the spir- 
itual world. | 


CONTEMPORARY EVENTS. 7 
Execution of Admiral Byng in England; formation of the Newcastle and 
Pitt ministry. 

Seven Years’ war continued: the German Empire declares war against 
Prussia. Frederick the Great defeats the Austrians at Prague, but is himself 
defeated at Kolin. The Russians invade East Prussia. The English, under 
the Duke of Cumberland, are overwhelmed by the French at Hastembech. 
Frederick the Great is victorious at Rossbach over the French and the Im- 
perialists under Soubise. The Austrians, after occupying Silesia, are de- 
feated at Leuthen. 

Death of Baumgarten, the forerunner of German Rationalism. 

Birth of Canova, of Alexander Hamilton, of Lafayette, and of Baron von 
Stein. 

Franklin visits England on a mission for the Pennsylvanians. 

The French under Montcalm capture Fort William Henry. 

Clive recaptures Calcutta and defeats Sarajah Dowlah at the battle of 
Plassay in India. | 

_ The “ Annals” are also illustrated by interesting engravings, 
which include portraits of Swedenborg and of men with whom © 
he was associated. The price of the publication is one dollar a 
year, or twenty cents a number. The three numbers already 
published go as far as the year 1770. 

A few palpable misprints or misspellings which we have no- 
ticed, will doubtless be corrected in later editions. 


SWEDISH PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SWEDISH RELIGIOUS PARLIAMENT OF 1897.* 


WE have received a handsome volume of six hundred pages 
Hl ok giving an account of the Parliament of Religions held in con- 
| nection with the Swedish Exposition of 1897. No doubt the 
rf plan originated with those who were interested in the Chicago — 
iH! Parliament of 1893. As the Hon. C. C. Bonney was so promi- 
| nent in that movement, it is now pleasing to see that the Rev. 
Albert Bjorck, of the New-Jerusalem Church in Sweden, was a 
member of the Managing Committee of six and contributed, 


* Religions vetenskapliga Kongressen Stockholm, 1897. Edited by Dr. S. A. 
FRIES, Secretary. Stockholm: Bohlin & Co. 1898. pp. 608. Portraits. 
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beside his personal services, a paper of which our readers have 
a translation in this issue of the REVIEW. . 

The volume before us bears the suggestive motto, Concordia res 
parvae crescunt, and it would appear that harmony prevailed 
throughout the meetings. The proceedings covered five days, 
aud included essays by Max Miller, on the “Historic Study of 
Religions ;”» by Pastor Bjorck, on “The Bible as the Word of 
God,” and by others on “ Social Problems,” “ Christian History,” 
“Christianity the Universal Religion,” ““ Mohammedanism,” and 
others. We have here the history of the movement resulting in 
the meeting and in fact the whole matter is told to the Swedish 
reader. While the affair was of modest size compared with that 
at Chicago, it appears to have been well planned and very intelli- 
gently carried out. The speakers represented England, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, France, and Germany, as well as Sweden, 
and there were some three hundred enrolled members, but un- 
fortunately, no one from America. We feel that Pastor Bjorck 
and his associates deserve high commendation for the good work 
‘so done. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, AUGUST STRINDBERG, AND THE PROB- 
- LEM OF EVIL. 


Tus is the title of a little pamphlet from the pen of 
_ the Rev. Albert Bjérck, of Stockholm, Sweden. It was originally 
a lecture delivered at the Hall of the Academy of Sciences in 
Stockholm, on Swedenborg’s birthday, which is annually com- 
memorated by the New-Church friends there. 

The lecture consists mainly of a refutation of certain misap- 
prehensions concerning some of Swedenborg’s teachings, as they 
appear in August Strindberg’s latest work, the “ Inferno.” 

August Strindberg is a fair representative of one extreme of 
the pessimistic school. of modern European writers. He is a 
man of great powers, widely known, not only in his own country, 
but in France and Germany as well. Till of late he has been 
considered an atheist and an advocate of the doctrine of free 
love. But a year or so ago the world was surprised to learn that 
he had embraced the Catholic faith, and the former woman-hater 
was daily seen kneeling before the Virgin in one of the Cathe- 
drals at Paris. © 

Before embracing Catholicism he had made some a 
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with Swedenborg, but mainly through the novels of Balzac and 
“an old German book,” evidently by some occult writer. But 
he has also read the “Arcana Ccelestia.”” However, while himself 
acknowledging his indebtedness to Swedenborg, through whom 
he says he has received “ light and liberty,” he does not seem to 


have received light on any of the problems which since early 


youth have engaged his mind. Nor does he endeavor to find in 
Swedenborg the ‘‘ New Religion ”’ which of late has hovered 
before his vision. He continues to dream of the “Religion of 
Progress,” while he holds in his hands the works of that author 
through whom it has become a reality — only to throw himself 
into the arms of Catholicism. 3 

The treatise is a thoughtful presentation of Swedenborg’s 
teachings as contrasted with some of those of the author of the 
“Inferno.” It is published by one of the best known publishing 
houses in Sweden, and we understand that it has received a well- 
deserved appreciation by the reading public. 


I Var Tips LiFSFRAGOR. (ON THE VITAL QUESTIONS OF OUR 

Times.) Part III. 

In a periodical published in Sweden with the cooperation of 
some of the most noted scholars of the country, the Rev. Albert 
Bjorck has an article, occupying the whole of the third number, on 
‘“‘ Swedenborg’s Visions.” He treats the subject under the four fol- 
lowing heads: The Nature of Swedenborg’s Visions; Descrip- 
tions of the Spiritual World; Swedenborg’s Explanation of the 
World ; Comparison Between Swedenborg’s and other Visions. 

It presents in a clear and popular manner the truths pertaining 
to the spiritual world familiar to all students of Swedenborg. It 
is to be hoped that this little treatise will do its work towards 
scattering the clouds which ignorance and prejudice have gath- 
ered around the memory of one so long misunderstood and neg- 


lected in his own country. 


Tue Psams as LireraTuRe.* 


PROFESSOR MOULTON has done a real service to the Christian 
Church in this series of tasteful little books in which he presents 
the Scriptures “in modern literary form,” as he terms it, that is, 


*The Modern Keader’s Bible. The Psalms and Lamentations. Edited by 
RICHARD G. MOULTON. 2 vols. “New York: Macmillan & Co. 1898. 
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in which he so divides and arranges upon the page the portion 
of the Word which he is dealing with that the reader sees the 
symmetry and beauty of the text. He is always reverent and 
never destructive, nor does he even rearrange the text, but simply 
sets it forth in its new form. 

In his Introduction he explains his idea of sacred poetry. He 
is not anxious to find out under what circumstances each Psalm 
was composed, for he thinks rightly that personal adhesions tend 
to limit the spiritual use of the composition. Thus he says: — 

Into such a poem the reader may, if he pleases, read the story of David ; 
he may equally read into it his own personal experience, and that of every 
similar case. For, though the world is slow to believe it, idealism is the 
deepest realism ; it is the poetry unlimited by personal facts that has points 
of contact with the imagination and experience of each individual reader. 

He uses the Revised Version, sometimes choosing the margi- 
nal readings. We give a specimen of the arrangement which, 
with great variety, gives excellence to his book : — 

Psalms XX.-XXI. 
A WAR ANTHEM. 
I. Before the Battle: — 
THE PEOPLE. 
The LorD answer thee in the day of trouble ; 
_The name of the God of Jacob set thee up on high ; 
Send thee help from the sanctuary, 
And strengthen thee out of Zion ; 
Remember all thy offerings, 
And accept thy burnt sacrifice ; 
Grant thee thy heart’s desire, 
And fulfil all thy counsel. 
We will triumph in thy victory, 

And in the name of our God we will set up our banners; 

The Lord fulfil all thy petitions. | : 
‘THE KING. 
Now know I that the LorD saveth his anointed ; 

He will answer him from his holy heaven 

With the saving strength of his right hand. 
THE PEOPLE. 
Some trust in chariots and some in horses ; 

But we will make mention of the name of the LorpD our God. 
They are bowed down and fallen ; 

_ But we are risen and stand upright. 
O LorD, save the king; 
And answer us when we call. 
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II. After the Victory :— 
THE KING. 


The king shall joy in thy strength, O Lorn; 
And in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice! 
Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, 
And hast not withholden the request of his lips. 
For thou preventest him with the blessings of goodness ; 
Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head. 
He asked life of thee, thou gavest it him; 
Even length of days for ever and ever. 
His glory is great in thy salvation ; 
Honor and majesty dost thou lay upon him. 
For thou makest him most blessed forever; 
Thou makest him glad with joy in thy presence. 
For the king trusted in the Lorp, 
And through the loving kindness of the Most High he shall 
not be moved. 


THE PEOPLE. 


Thine hand shall find out all thine enemies; 
Thy right hand shall find out those that hate thee. 
Thou shalt make them as a fiery furnace 
In the time of thine anger. 
The Lorp shall swallow them up in his wrath, 
And the fire shall devour them. 
Their fruit shalt thou destroy from the wie. 
And their seed from among the children of men. 
For they intended evil against thee ; 
They imagined a device, which they are not able to perform. 
For thou shalt make them turn their back, 
Thou shalt make ready with thy a against the face 
of them. 
Be thou exalted, O LorD, in thy strength ; 
So will we sing and praise thy power. _ 


_ The Book of Lamentations is called “ An Acrostic Dirge Over 
the Fall of Jerusalem,” and it is divided into some thirteen por- 


‘ tions in a way to enhance the dramatic effect. Notes are added 


explaining why each Psalm or other portion is arranged as we 
find it. 2 
It seems to us that New-Church people should be much grati- 
fied with this work, which successfully checks the effect upon the 
public mind of destructive criticism which finds only faults in the 
Word of the Lord. 
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